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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The interest shown in response to our formation of the 
S.F.T.R.O.M.S.O.T.R.O.T.F.N.O.E. has been so gratifying that 
we feel compelled to simplify the title of the group so that we 
shall be able to answer inquiries concerning it over the telephone 
without having to pay the over-three-minute charges. Nobody loves 
a good mouthful of initials more than we do, but we are quick to 
renounce such loves when they begin to cost money. So we shall 
hereafter call the new organization the S.F.I.R.O.M.S.— which 
cuts it down by more than half. For interested new prospects, the 
original title will be found explained in the July issue of THE 
LicuoriaAn. For old members, the contracted version will be read- 

- ily interpreted. 


Imbedded in this September issue will be found several succinct 
references to the burning topic of September, viz., schools and 
education. Any Catholic who finds them and absorbs them will 
know the answers to all school questions. 
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HAPPINESS 


Little things make happiness: 

Hearth-warmth on a frosty night, 

Darkness pierced with a window light, 

A smile that’s fond and a laugh that’s right — 
These do the heart caress. 


Old things are happiest: 
The old, old song of a lark in spring, 
The ancient psalm that the wavelets sing, 
The millionth daisy just blossoming — 
These set the heart at rest. 


Plain things are happy things: 
A loaf of bread turned oven-gold, 
A plough that has many a furrow rolled, 
A rosary shiny with prayers retold — 
These the heart gaily sings. 


Happy hearts are hearts at home 
With a child at play on a dusty floor, 
With a friend in sorrow or trouble sore,- 
With a plot of ground and a gardener’s store, 
With a bedside lamp and a book of lore — 
These need no worlds to roam. 


Little things with joy are blessed 
More than the feverish quest of gold, 
Greater than conquests fierce and bold, 
Better than all that is bought and sold, 
The little things that are plain and old — 
To the heart bring rest. 
—D. F. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 
UNCOVERING HATRED 


Cc. D. McENNIRY 


= HEN Mary-Ann announced a caller, curtsied, and forthwith 
WY vecistea, Father Casey thought it must be an Archbishop at 
the very least, so solemn and tight-lipped had she been. He fastened a 
forgotten button of his cassock, brushed a few specks from his chest, 
and went to meet his fate — or his fortune. What did he find but little 
. Monica Monogue dabbing a wet handkerchief against two wet cheeks! 
Now he understood: Monica’s tears were as sacred in Mary-Ann’s eyes 
as an archiepiscopal mitre. “And who am I,” he mused, “to pronounce 
her mistaken ?” 
_ The weeping child stated her case: “Sister Majella se-sent me over. 
She sa-says I am in m-mortal sin.” 

“Why ?” 

“Sister Majella sa-says because I hate Lola Wright.” 

“And — do you?” 

“I’m not sure.” The wet ball of a handkerchief was thrust into the 
pocket of her middie blouse with a finality which said, That’s that; 
now for business. For Monica Monogue was nobody’s fool. She had 
as clear a head on her two straight little shoulders as any girl in St. 
Mary’s School. “I’m not sure. Sister Majella says I do because I 
wouldn’t speak to Lola — because I wished her evil and rejoiced at her 
misfortunes — because I avoid and detest her.” , 

“Sister Majella,” the priest replied, “is right. Those are signs of 
an unforgiving spirit — of hatred. And that is a mortal sin.” 

~“O Father, what must I do?” 

“You mean what must you do to save your own hide and yet indulge 
your hatred? Since you have no love for either God or the neighbor, but 
only the selfish wish to save your own soul from hell, I do not know 
what you can do. There is no trick method for succeeding in that.” 

“But, Father, I do not want to hate her.” 

“Over at your house last week, you told me you did. When I asked 
you to forgive her, you said, I don’t, and I won’t.” 

“I know I said that, and I meant it too. But it was wrong. I’m 
sorry.” 
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“Why are you sorry? Because you know Jesus will not accept the 
candles you burn before the altar?” 

“I am sorry because I offended Our Lord. I told Him so. I thought 
He understood and gave me strength, because after that I wanted to love 
everybody that He loved — I wanted to forgive Lola, and I tried my 
best. But you and Sister Majella say I still hate her.” 

“Ah, my child, that puts the case in quite a different light. You are 
no longer looking for a selfish compromise whereby you could continue 
to vent your spite on Lola and still avoid God’s displeasure. Now you 
have a good will, and you are praying for help. Nobody that has a good 
will and prays for help can be very far wrong with God.” 

“But those things I told you. You said they are signs I still hate 
Lo ig 

“They are indeed, but — ” 

“And they are true,” insisted honest Monica. 

“Granted they are true: they may not be the whole truth. Let us ex- 
amine them one by one in the light of this new fact that you have a good 
will and are praying for help. Let me see — first of all, you refused to 
speak to her.” 

“Yes, twice. The first time was the day after she did the thing that 
made me so hurt and angry. She said ‘Monica, where’s the funeral? 
Snap out of it. Don’t you know we all make mistakes? Forget it.’ I just 
turned my back and walked away. What she had done was no mistake. 
She had deliberately planned it and had tried to get others to help her.” 


¢¢ DO not know,” Father Casey said, “whether it was Lola’s malice 
I or your sensitiveness that made the injury seem so grave, but since 

you were honestly convinced that she had done you a great wrong, you 
were not obliged (so long as you did not cherish wilful hatred in your 
heart) to show signs of complete forgiveness right away. That is so 
hard for human nature that God does not insist on it. He allows you to 
wait for a few days until the first smart of the cruel wound has passed, 
and then you must be ready to show signs of forgiveness. Of course 
it would be more perfect not to manifest your feelings at all, but it is 
not a strict obligation. — And when was the other occasion ?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Ah, that was different. You no longer had the excuse that the in- 
jury was so recent.” 
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“I was out in our front yard playing with the puppy. I saw Lola 
coming down the street. In spite of all my good resolutions, I felt I 
would choke if I had to talk to her. She hadn’t seen me yet, so I stooped 
over and kept teasing Carlo until she had passed by. She thought I did 
not know she was there.” 

“And if nevertheless she had greeted you?” 

“Then I should have looked up and said, Hello, Lola. I peenitei 
Our Lord that I would do that.” 

“Then you did not really refuse to speak to her. It would have been 
otherwise had she known that you saw her and then you pretended you 
did not. — The next thing was avoiding her. Tell me about that.” 

“This morning I heard Arlene and Gemma in the hall. I ran to join 


them, but just as I was opening the door I heard Lola’s voice and 
turned back.” 


“Why ?” 

- “Because if I went in to talk to Arlene and Gemma I should have to 
talk to Lola too.” 

“Then that was not a sign of hatred since you were ready to talk to 
her even though you felt a repugnance in doing so. To go in and talk 
to the other two and say nothing to her, that would have been wrong. 
However though you did not yield to hatred, you did give bad example 
to the girls who saw you turn back at the sound of Lola’s voice. They 
knew of the quarrel, and so they must have judged that you were 
unforgiving.” 

“Nobody saw me turn back.” 

“Then how did Sister Majella know it?” 

“Because I told her.” 

Rdueeneogns you said you wished her evil. I am afraid that is 
more serious.” 

“Yes, I saw her copying in exams, and I wished she would get 
caught. I think it is a shame for vel to get better marks than the rest 
of us when she steals the answers.’ 

“And you went and told Sister Majella what you had seen.” 

“Oh no! I wouldn’t tattle on her even though I don’t like her. I said 


I had wished her evil, but I wouldn’t tell what it was that I wish 


“You wouldn’t want to see one of your friends get caught?” 


“If she were copying and getting the best marks in the class, I 
should. I think it is a mean, crooked trick, no matter who does it. But 
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I guess I wished it stronger about Lola than I should about ee 
else.” 

“No doubt,” said the priest, “you would be inclined to do so. That 
would be a case where you would be obliged to watch yourself. Evil 
inclinations are not sin. But they can easily lead to sin.” Then he added: 
“You said also that you rejoiced over her misfortunes.” 

’ “Yes, there was an accident on Lombard Street, where Lola Wright 
lives. Somebody said it was the Wright car, — and I was glad.” 

’“That would be a sin—if you deliberately consented to the 
gladness.” 

“Yes, I know. I didn’t think of that at first. As soon as I remem- 
bered it was a sin, I tried not to be glad. But I must have a wicked 
heart ; I am always kind of glad to see the name of somebody I know 
in an accident. It makes it so exciting. But of course I really wouldn’t 
want anything to happen to them.” 


OU also said that you detested her,” Father Casey suggested. 
“She does such mean things.” 

“Is it Lola you detest — or the mean things that she does?” 

“Tt is Lola that does them. So I guess I detest Lola.” 

“You must sincerely try not to do that. It is sinful. God detests the 
mean things that she does, with a detestation infinitely greater than 
yours — and the mean things that you and I and everybody else does. 
But He does not detest us. He loves us. He grieves to see those mean 
things mar and soil the souls He loves so tenderly. He desires and 
constantly strives to make us_stop doing the mean things so that our 
souls may be beautiful and spotless. You must try to look upon Lola’s 
‘faults as God looks upon them, then your detestation will be a sign, not 
of hatred, but of love.” 

' “T think,” said Monica, “Sister Majella told us that if we were 
charitable, we wouldn’t see other people’s faults.” 

“If you are charitable, you will not see the faults where there are 
none, even though you feel strongly inclined to do so. If you are 
charitable, you will try to excuse the faults you surely see. When the 
faults cannot be excused, you will hate the faults but love the person 
that commits them. That is probably what Sister Majella told you.” 

“How can I tell whether I am hating her or just hating her faults?” 
Monica wanted to know. 
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“That is not easy, especially since she has injured you and you are 
strongly tempted to hate her. Therefore it is much safer not to think 
of her faults at all, and particularly not to brood over the wrong she 
has done you. You will thereby be avoiding a dangerous occasion of 
sinning by uncharitableness. And then, when you do happen to think 
of the injury inadvertently or when you see her doing something you 
do not like, say a little prayer for her: ‘Jesus, bless her.’ ‘Jesus, Mary 
make her as good and true as you would like to see her.’ That charitable 
prayer will prove that you do not hate her with your will, no matter 
what repugnance there may be in your feelings. You are never guilty 
of sin unless you will what is wrong.” 

“T understand now, Father, and I think everything would be all 
right.if I did not have to be with her. But it looks like every time we 
start going around together we just must disagree and get into another 
serious quarrel.” 

“Tf that is true, then perhaps it would be wiser not to go around with 
her any more.” ; 

“TI thought we had to do that — otherwise it would be a sign we had 
not forgiven.” 

“Not necessarily. If you are sure of your motive — sure it is not 
hatred, but the charitable desire to avoid another quarrel, then you are 
not obliged to seek her company. But you must take care that neither 
she nor the others see that you are positively trying to avoid her, and 
when nevertheless you are brought face to face you must be kind and 
polite though you need not be particularly friendly.” 


66(¢NISTER MAJELLA said the saints were most affable towards 
S those who had offended them most deeply — that the best way 
to get a big favor from the saints was to be mean to them.” 

“True. And so the saints had none of your vexing problems as to 
how far they were strictly obliged to go in forgiving the neighbor. They 
went the whole way and asked no questions. They remembered that 
Jesus had said, If a man strike you on the right cheek, turn also the 
cther. Jesus gave that as a counsel, not as a command. But when the 
saints knew Jesus preferred something, they did not ask whether it 
was a counsel or a command; they went and did it. The road through 
life is very clear and straight for a saint. Monica, let us try to be saints,” 
said Father Casey. 
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--———-. Three Minute Instruction ———+ 


RISEN BODIES 


An absorbing field of speculation is that which deals with 
the state in which human beings will find themselves after the 
resurrection of the body on judgment day, if they are admitted 
to heaven. To the question, what will our bodies be like? 
theologians give the answer, based on Scriptural texts and 
analogies, that they will possess these four supernatural 
qualities : 


1. Impassibility, which means that the body will no longer be subject 
to any form of corruption, and therefore will not suffer in any 
sense of the word. St. Paul reveals this when he says “the cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruptibility,” and St. John says there 
will no heat, no cold, no tears, no sorrow. 


2. Subtility, which means that the body will be able to pass through 
material substances at the will and through the power of the soul. 
The bodies of the glorified will be like the risen body of Christ, 
Who passed through the locked door of the upper room at Jeru- 
salem to appear to the apostles. 


3. Agility, which means that the body will be able to move whither 
the soul wills it to move with the quickness of thought itself. Our 
Lord’s risen body appeared before and vanished from the sight of 
the apostles through this agility, which will lend to matter the 4 
speed of thought. 


4. Brilliance, which will give the body a luminous beauty such as no 
mind or imagination can conceive now. When Peter and James and 
John saw the transfigured body of the Saviour they were stricken 
to the ground because of .its beauty. A like transfiguration will en- 
velope the bodies of the just, and will awaken not fear but joy 
in all their companions. 


Even so imperfect a knowledge as we have of the glories of 
heaven is sufficient to spur on our lagging efforts to gain it and 
to encourage us to overcome every temptation. St. Robert 
Bellarmine moreover teaches that there will be a special pain in 
Purgatory for those who have not nourished strong desires for 
heaven. To meditate on the qualities of the glorified bodies of 
the saved will increase such desires. 
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A GIFT FOR MY MOTHER 





Gather around, all ye red-blooded men who have tramped the streets 
and squeezed into department stores and been buffeted about by Iady- 
shoppers, all for the sake of buying someone a gift. Here is your story. 





E. F. MILier 


LL I wanted to do was to buy my mother a birthday gift. 

A It was fitting and proper that I should want to do this. It is 
generally accepted amongst good people that a mother is a man’s best 
friend even when the man no longer lives beneath the maternal roof ; 
that a mother can sooner forget herself than she can forget the child 
whom she begot; that a mother deserves a return of affection for all 
the affection she expended in the passing of the years on those who are 
her children. My mother is no exception to the universal rule. Thus, 
as her birthday approached, it was fitting and proper that I remember 
her with an appropriate gift. I thought that it would be a very simple 
matter — a matter of dropping into a store or a shop or even a shoppe 
and in a trice selecting an article that would in every sense prove that 
I bore a heart in my bosom and a love in my heart that the mere de- 
parture of years could not easily destroy. 

However, in my preliminary and unorganized ruminations concern- 
ing the subject, I did not take into consideration the fact that I am 
a finicky individual who is not satisfied with anything whenever a need 
arises for something, but must seek and hunt in stores and out of stores 
until a certain, vague and subconscious criterion lodged undoubtedly in 
the unexplored recesses of the brain has been met and thoroughly 
measured up to. Only then am I satisfied. There are odds and ends on my 
mantle and other shelves in my apartment on New York’s upper East 
side that give ample proof of this. These odds and ends may seem quite 
ordinary to undiscerning eyes, but were it known to what lengths I had 
gone to find them and how many weary steps had been taken before I 
could claim them, it is quite certain that eyebrows would be lifted in the 
well-known gesture of surprise. ; 

In neglecting to consider this innate trait of temperament in my 
off-hand resolution to buy my mother a birthday gift I made a grave 
mistake. For no sooner did I put myself to solid thinking de re in manu, 
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as the Latins would have it, and no sooner did I set forth on brief 
reconnoitering tours of shop windows and display counters than the 
conviction assailed me that no ordinary gift would suit my mother — 
nor myself either. The gift would have to have two characteristics: it 
would have to be worthy of my mother ; and it would have to be stamped 
with my own personality. 

By the first requisite I do not mean that I considered an expensive 
gift indispensable. It was not money or its equivalent that I wanted 
to shower upon her whom I knew as my best friend. Money im se ex- 
presses nothing but success in business or a legacy handed down by 
departed benefactors or worthy philanthropists. Rather it was the senti- 
ment to be conveyed by the gift. As even the unlettered can attest, a 
tiny, inexpensive gift sometimes expresses a deeper sentiment than the 
most precious jewel or costly ornament. Besides I did not have much 
money to spend. However I was not greatly worried about this first 
requisite. 

It was the second requirement that stopped me like a wall. I felt 
that unless my mother would see me and only me -in that which I would 
send her, unless she would be reminded of me each time her eyes fell 
upon my present, I might just as well remain silent, or at most send 
her a postcard with an appropriate greeting written on the back of it in 
a legible hand. It would not be selfishness that would lead me to such 
a course of action, but only the desire of doing the thing well which I 
put my hand to, or not to do it at all. Age quod agis sums it up neatly 
and expresses exactly what I mean. My problem was to find something 


that would be stamped with my own peculiar (if that is the proper 
word) personality. 


TOOK a tentative walk down 5th Avenue and scrutinized the shop 

windows with the searching eye of a lynx. I paused long before 
each window with the index finger pressed tightly against the cheek and 
deep thought running riot in the mind. There were many beautiful 
displays of summer apparel, of art supplies and artists’ efforts in the 
form of vague scenes done in water colors, of footwear and headgear. 
While, as I said, I gave that which I saw serious attention, I could not 
very well imagine my mother whiling away an hour or two on the beach 
dressed in the scanty attire suggested by the windows for a dip in the 
sea or a sunbath alongside the sea. Neither could I see her greeting me 
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on my next visit home in toeless shoes or with that upon her head which 
was neither fish nor flesh. 

At any rate I was prevented from pursuing my investigation further 
and passing through the open doors for the purpose of seeking the serv- 
ices of a clerk by the quite evident ugliness of the models on which the 
clothes, shoes and hats were hung. These models, it seemed, were made 
of a substance akin to clay. But for some unknown reason their de- 
signer was not given the opportunity of finishing his work. They were 
rough and streaked, pallid and ghastly, more like the work of a child 
seeking self-expression by means of the mud in his backyard than the 
work of a highly-paid artist who had gone through an American uni- 
versity and finished his studies in Paris. I was disgusted and moved 
down to Broadway just above Canal Street to take inventory of the 
stores that lined the street in that sector of the city. 

..It might be said in passing that here almost every type of es 
can be purchased that the world manufactures. There are wholesale 
stores, retail stores, and secondhand stores. There are book stores, 
junk stores, grocery stores. Above all there are women’s wear stores. 
I made my way between vast exhibits of silk stockings, aprons, kimonas 
and swimming suits. I dipped into hardware places and perfume shops. 
But all to no avail. My hands were still empty, and that which I sought 
so untiringly was still at large. There was nothing in the whole vast 
array of goods that was really worthy of my mother or that could in 
any sense at all be expressive of her son’s personality: I was becoming 
discouraged. The birthday was drawing on apace. There were only a 
few more days to shop. Something would have to be done. 


WENT home, sunk in apathy and languor. The paper boy did not 
] receive his usual cheery smile from my lips as he handed me the 
news; neither did my apartment neighbors receive the accustomed wave 
of the hand nor the carefree salutation with which I was wont to greet 
them. I went to bed, hope in ashes in my heart. 

Next afternoon I was riding the Lexington Avenue subway down- 
town on an errand that demanded my attention. As the train (which 
was a local) drew to a stop before a station, I let languid eyes look out 
the window; and there I beheld the sign Astor Place — Wannemakers. 
Like a man who has been stranded on a desert island for seven days 
without meat or drink and who suddenly espies a limped fountain 


bubbling not six paces away, I looked upon the sign with dilated pupils. 
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Then I was on my feet and out of the car just as the doors slid shut be- 
hind me. With a thundering cry the train pulled away and left me stand- 
ing on the platform before glass doors on which also was written the 
legend — Wannemakers. Wannemakers is, as all know, one of the 
world’s first and foremost department stores. I breathed deeply, and 
with firm step made for the doors. 

The floor on which I found myself (it was the basement) seemed 
filled with women, and in every corner and on every counter were racks 
and piles of women’s dresses. I am a man, and clearly this was not my 
element. Not that I do not see in womanhood many high and valuable 
virtues that indicate an object worthy of man’s respect and honor. But 
the point cannot -be disputed that woman has her place and man his. I 
climbed the stairs, and slowly walked down the various aisles as they 
opened before me. My cursory examination of the wares displayed left 
a clearly etched sketch in my mind of possibilities. Mentally I tabulated 
the items that might be purchased. Roughly arranged they came to this: 


Trunks and suitcases 

‘Potted palms and artificial flowers 
Albums and scrap books 

Perfumes and powders 

Crockery and small-sized statues 
Books and stationery 


I leaned against a pillar and pondered. The more I pondered the less 
-satisfied I became. Why should I buy my mother a trunk? She wasn’t 
going to take any long trips as far as I knew. Why should I have de- 
livered to her a potted palm? She had no place to put it except in the 
yard,.and that was bad because the weather would soon destroy it. One 
by one the articles were scratched off my imaginary list, and in a nonce 
I found myself once more where I had been in the very beginning of my 
search. Gloom must have been written on my face, for as I raised my 
eyes I beheld a man behind a counter looking upon me in a kind of 
comradely sympathy. He was selling clocks. Clocks? There was an idea. 
I went over and took a look. I was on the verge of selecting a small, 
white alarm clock when the thought struck me that that was the very 
thing my mother had given me the last time she sent me a present. It 
would look as though I were returning the gift as something not so good. 
I blurted out to the man. | 

“Say, listen. What do you buy your mother for her birthday?” 

Without a second’s hesitation he answered, “A house-dress, of 
course.” 
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“A house-dress!” I exclaimed bewildered. “But I didn’t think men 
bought dresses for women. I thought women bought their own dresses.” 

“Nonsense,” he answered. “There’s nothing nicer than a nice house- 
dress. Now you go right downstairs, tell one of the girls your mother’s 
size and weight, and she’ll take care of you as though she were your 
own sister.” He smiled kindly, and I went my way. 


MET a girl downstairs and explained to her what I wanted and 
I why I wanted it. She led me through unending labyrinths of women 
(the same I had seen before) of all ages and sizes, some pretty and some 
not so pretty, and all appearing (from the way they were eyeing and 
handling the thousands of what I took to be house-dresses) that at any 
moment they would start peeling off the dress they were wearing in 
order to try on the model that struck their fancy. The girl learned my 
mother’s size and weight, in round guesses, of course, and then betook 
herself off to dig up a few samples, leaving me, meanwhile, quite alone 
in the ocean of womanhood which engulfed me. I waited, shifting from 
one foot to another and attempting to show absorbed interest in a pic- 
ture on the wall which portrayed two very homely society girls on horse- 
back. From time to time I cast an eye over my shoulder. I was one man 
amongst a thousand women in the midst of a thousand dresses. I felt 
like a worm discovered in an apple, a stowaway found in the hold of a 
crowded ship. I felt I had no business in being where I was. And so 
without another thought, I grasped my hat and bolted for the stairs. In a 
dozen long strides I made it; in two dozen more I was at the top. 

This time I found myself in a department that seemed literally filled 
with tablecloths. My interest perked up. Why hadn’t I ever thought of 
a tablecloth? An elderly lady approached me and cleverly asked me if 
she could help me. I said: “Yes, show me some tablecloths.” 

Within five minutes I had tucked under my arm the cutest tablecloth 
that a man ever purchased. It looked like burlap to me, but the elderly 
lady said it was just the thing for the table between meals. The price 
was evidence also that it was not burlap. 

Whistling merrily I departed for the post office. What better present 
could I buy for my mother than a tablecloth? And what was more strik- 
ingly expressive of my personality than the same? I deposited my 
package at the parcel post window, and saw it weighed and stamped. I 
then gave the clerk a cigar, and departed for my home. 
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-—— THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT.IN- 


L. F. HyLanp 


Nothing should be prized more highly by those who are shut 
in by illness or accident than opportunities of receiving Holy 
Communion. To the well person Christ comes in His Sacra- 
ment of love to strengthen him against the many temptations 
he will have to face in the world. To the sick person He brings 
strength against loneliness, discouragement, resentment and 
despair. 

I saw illustrated what Communion should mean to every sick 
person not long ago when I brought the greatest of all the 
Sacraments to an elderly man, a convert of only a few years, 
who was stone deaf and completely blind. He was kneeling 
alone in a room that had been made immaculate by loving 
hands when I arrived. When he realized that the priest had 
come—and despite his blindness and deafness he seemed to 
know it as soon as I reached the threshold — he began to speak. 
Not to me, but to the Infinite One Whom I carried. 

“Welcome, my Lord and Master and Saviour. I am only an 
unworthy servant; I am a poor sinner and I do not deserve 
your visit. But I believe in you, I hope in you, I love you with 


.all my heart.” ; 


I said the liturgical prayers and gave Him the Sacred Host. 
As it was impossible to pray with him, I made a little sign of the 
cross on his forehead when I had finished. But he did not need 
assistance in prayer. In the loud voice customary to those who 
cannot hear either themselves or others he said: 

“A hundred thousand thanks, O Lord, for coming to me this 
morning. You find me not very well. My hearing is gone, and 
my eyes can’t make out anything but the light, but apart from 
these things I thank you for the health you have given me. Just 
make it a little easier for me to get around so that I won’t be 
too much of a burden to others. But if you want me to suffer 
more, your will be always done.” 

He was praying when I left. Somehow it was like leaving 
the light for the darkness as I left the room of a man who 
could not see for the bright sunshine of an early morning. 

Such light, He who cared more for the sick and the blind 
and the lame than for any others when He walked the earth, 
brings to every sick room He is allowed to enter today. The 
sick should ask for Holy Communion; their friends and rela- 
tives should do everything possible to have the Great Sacra- 
ment brought to them. 
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OBITUARY 





The newspapers never give complete obituary notices to those whose 
deaths are recorded. After much research, we got all the facts in one 
case, and, well, here they are. 





L. G. MILLER 


T THREE O’CLOCK on Friday afternoon John Smith died at: 
A Baker Memorial Hospital, and his soul was condemned to hell. : 
* * * 

John Smith was born in this city 56 years ago, of Catholic par- 
ents. He received his primary education at St. Raphael’s School, and 
finished his course there with the highest average in his class. “John is- 
a talented boy, who shows much promise for the future” — this was 
what John’s teachers said of him in those distant days. The sequel 
proves that they judged correctly. 


(At the age of 13 John Smith committed his first mortal sin. He 
knew that what he did was seriously wrong, but he went into it with 
open oyes. Afterwards he felt miserable, but he was ashamed to confess 
his sin, either then or afterwards.) 


John Smith’s parents sent him to the fashionable Sevenoaks Acad- 
emy (a non-sectarian institution) for his secondary education. There 
the lad continued his scholastic achievements. He did not have to study 
hard, for his quick mind readily grasped the explanations of his teach- 
ers. At the academy (where John boarded through the school year) 
he developed into a well-built young man, and was a star for three years 
on the- football and baseball teams. Having a pleasing personality, John 
enjoyed great popularity with his school-mates, and in those polls of 
youthful opinion which were conducted from time to time by the school 
paper, we find him chosen repeatedly as the “best-liked” or the “most 
popular” man in his class. When John graduated, his mother and father 
were in Europe, but they cabled a message in which they expressed 
their joy and pride, and promised him as a graduation present a trip 
through the West and into Mexico. 


(During these high school years John Smith fell into mortal sins 
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quite frequently. Not public and open sins, for his temperament was 
‘such as to make him shrink from the vulgarity of obscene language and 
profanity and similar public misdemeanors. His sims were very much 
in secret. On Sundays a bus took the boys in the academy who were 
Catholics to a nearby church for Mass. John almost always was among 
those who made this trip. But he seldom went to Confession and Com- 
munion any more, and since no one, least of all his parents, ever spoke 
to him about his religious duties, he began to think it not such a bad 
thing to remain away from the sacraments.) 


II 

Having finished his four-year course at Sevenoaks, John Smith 
enrolled the following Autumn at Millikan University, a non-sectarian 
iastitution with a great reputation for tolerance and broadness of view. 
The young man had chosen the Law as his profession, and he showed 
the same aptitudes here as had appeared in his early years. One of his 
professors, the brilliant Russell Bertram (known to the world for his 
revolutionary writings on sex and marriage) -was so struck by the 
young man’s abilities that he gave him special tutoring. This un- 
doubtedly had much to do with John Smith’s meteoric after career. At 
the University John was twice chosen president of his class. Gray- 
haired football fans will remember that many sport writers named him 
to their mythical All-American teams. Just before his graduation it was 
announced that he had become engaged to Miss Sarah McKemble, 
daughter of J. J. McKemble, well-known financier, and pillar of the 
local Episcopalian Church. 


(Mortal sins did not bother John Smith so much now. His con- 
science had become dulled, but it was far from dead. Occasionally it 
would assert itself, and John would spend two or three very miserable 
days. But he could never bring himself to go to Confession and set his 
Soul in order. Once a Mission was being preached in the little town 
near the University, and John felt an urge to attend one of the sermons. 
He was thoroughly frightened that night, for the preacher spoke on the 
suddeness and uncertainty of death. John said to himself: “One of these 
days I’ll go to confession and straighten things out.” But somehow he 
didn’t get around to it.) 
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Many of our older readers will remember the :McKemble-Smith 
wedding, which followed immediately upon the groom’s graduation. It 
was one of the events of the social season, taking place as it did at the 
beautiful McKemble mansion. The room in which the ceremony was 
performed was banked with flowers from top to bottom, and all was 


arranged with exquisite taste. The couple visited Europe on their 
honeymoon. 

Young Smith, of course, took a position immediately in the firm 
of McKemble and Morrison. In the space of ten years he had by his 
talent and energy arrived at a Vice-Presidency. He was one of the 
best-liked young men in local polite circles, and with his beautiful wife 
was seldom absent from society functions. His reputation at the bar 
steadily increasing, he was called to represent the city in the famous 
case of the City vs. Craven Contracting Company. The successful con- 
clusion of this case made him practically independent, and he and his 
wife and their only child moved into a beautiful mansion on the out- 
skirts of the city. Here he continued his useful life as a professional 
man and as a public spirited citizen. His name was always near the 
top in the list of contributors to the annual Community Chest, and his 
munificence at the time of the erection of the new Public Library is 
well-known, and may be seen commemorated in a plaque over the en- 
trance to that imposing structure. 


(John Smith had at first insisted on having a priest perform the 
wedding, but the McKembles had gone ahead with their plans for an 
Episcopalian house wedding, and when the priest refused to allow ‘two 
ceremonies, he submitted with some reluctance to the tears of his fiancee. 
During the years that followed John burdened his soul with one mortal 
sin after another. They were all “polite” sins, but they succeeded in 
drugging his conscience so that only occasionally he felt remorse or 
an urge to amend his life. At such times he would go to Mass for a 
few Sundays, but he was always putting off his return to God until next 
year or next month. Early in their married life John’s wife made it plain 
that children, in her opinion, were incompatible with their social posi- 
tion. John protested weakly, and then submitted. 

Few knew that in the case of the city vs. Craven, John’s palm had 
been crossed with a sum of money not small. All he had to do was to 
conceal a bit of vital evidence. As John saw it, it was a mortal sin. But 
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he did it. “I owe it to my position to accept this money,” John told 
himself.) 


Il 

Mr. John Smith had apparently been in the best of health, and .it 
was a surprise and a shock to his many friends to learn that he had 
collapsed at his office, and was in a critical condition in the hospital. 
After an examination and consultation, the doctors diagnosed the case 
as advanced endo-carditis, and said that there was little hope for the 
recovery of the patient. Mrs. John Smith was reported near prostration, 
but she spent night and day at the bedside of her husband, and with 
great consideration forbade anyone to mention the word “death” in his 
presence. Mr. Smith bore his illness with much patience, and even 
as he grew steadily worse, continued to smile. The end came at three 
o'clock on Friday aftefnoon. His death was calm; there was no struggle; 
there was a smile on his face until the very moment he expired. 


(John Smith was given several warnings and opportunities by God 
just before his collapse and death. One of his friends was a good Cath- 
olic, and this man, knowing that John had been born a Catholic, took 
him aside one day and talked to him very earnestly about his soul. John 
replied: “I really intend to straighten things out one of these days.” 

When he was taken to the hospital after his collapse, the nurse as- 
signed to him happened to be a Catholic. 

“Are you, or have you ever been a Catholic?” this nurse was bold 
enough to ask. 

“Why, yes,” said John. “I’m a Catholic.” 

-“Then wouldn’t you like to see a aaa 7 Smith was silent, 
annitiins with himself. 

° “Tomorrow,” he said, thickly, “Tomorrow I’ll see a priest.” But 
when the nurse reminded him of it next day, John seemed to have for- 
gotten about his promise. It was hard for the nurse to see John alone 
now, for Mrs. Smith was in the room almost constantly. But the nurse 
was worried about John Smith’s soul, so she called a priest, and ex- 
plained the situation. The priest came to the hospital twice. Once he 
was refused admittance to the sick room by Mrs. Smith. The second 
time he and the nurse laid their plans carefully, and he actually spoke 
to the sick man. “Tomorrow,” said John Smith, wearily. 

That was Thursday afternoon, Friday after dinner the priest came 
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back. The end was near, and he stood outside the room, praying and 
hoping. John Smith was in a coma. Two o’clock came, and with tt a 
flash of consciousness. The nurse bent over the dying man anxiously. 
“Water,” he muttered, “water!” a glass of water was raised to his lips, 
but already he had lapsed into unconsciousness. At three o'clock John 
Smith died. And his soul was condemned to hell.) 


A Salutary Penitence : , 





A nation proves itself a great nation even in defeat when it 
can look back over the past, and instead of bemoaning the 
cruelties and injustices of the enemy who brought about its 
downfall, can in humility and truth acknowledge its own 
deficiencies and weaknesses, its own moral cowardice that led 
it away from God and made it stand alone in the defense of its 
flag. France in defeat is showing this greatness in a marked 
degree. Msgr. Saliege, Archbishop of Toulouse, recently wrote’ 
to his priests: 

“Let us say little, work hard, suffer in silence, sympathize 
and pray. Let us not say: ‘Our cause is just.’ Let us rather say: 
‘We shall work hard and God will help us.’ 

“Did we really work and pray hard enough? Have we made 
up for sixty years of national apostasy; sixty years, when the 
French spirit succumbed to every disease of the mind; when 
the French will relaxed, morality dropped and anarchy rose 
to extraordinary proportions? May the Lord have mercy on 
us. For having excluded God from schools, public delibera- 
tions and the nation, Lord forgive us. 

“For having despoiled religion and the Church, Lord forgive 
us. 

“For having opened and multiplied places of sin, Lord forgive 
us. 

“For having encouraged an unwholesome and depraved litera- 
ture, Lord forgive us. 

‘For having supported the white slave traffic and the sale 
of human flesh, Lord forgive us. 

“For having desecrated the Sunday and forgotten the com- 
mandments, Lord forgive us. 

“For the abuse of women’s and children’s work, Lord for- 
give us. 

“For the depraving promiscuity of our factories, offices and 
yards, Lord forgive us. . . .” 

With such sentiments defeat will not be France’s death but 
rather the means of her political and spiritual resurrection. 
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THREE GRADES OF CATHOLICS 


L. F. HyLanp 


Outsiders looking in on the Catholic Church, have a habit of lumping all 
Catholics together, and attributing whatever is bad in some to all. This outline 
is intended to obviate such confusion by presenting some of the attributes from 
which anyone can judge in what “grade” a certain Catholic belongs. 


Grade A 


1, Receives Holy Com- 
munion once a month or 
oftener. 


2. Takes no part in 
gossip about priests, real- 
izing that they are ac- 
countable to God and will 
some day be judged by 
Him. 


3. Gets to Mass on Sun- 
days promptly, and also 
attends evening devotions, 
special services like mis- 
sions and novenas, etc., 
without needing to be 
urged. 


4. Sends children to the 
Catholic grade school and 
high school and cooper- 
ates with the Sisters or 
teachers in all that they 
do for and with the chil- 
dren. 


5. Contributes according 
‘to means to church and 
pastor and school, and 
wonders how the parish 
continues on the small in- 
come it possesses. 


6. Calls the priest in 
plenty of time when ill, 
so that confession can be 
made and the other Sac- 
raments received while 
still conscious. 


Grade B 


1. Receives Holy Com- 
munion a few times a 
year. 


2. Criticizes the  ser- 
mons, the methods, the 
personal mannerisms of 
priests, because they make 
interesting conversation. 


3. Comes late to Sunday 


Mass more often than on .° 


time, and attends extra 
services only when ex- 
cessively urged or when 
some special speaker or 
attraction offers a motive. 


4. Sends children to the 
Catholic school, but de- 
mands that they be ca- 
tered to, and is ready to 
take them out when there 
is the least sign of their 
being “mistreated.” 


5. Contributes moderate- 
ly, but resents being re- 
minded, complains fre- 
quently and loudly about 
money appeals, and makes 
sly remarks about the 
priest’s nice home, auto- 
mobile, and yearly vaca- 
tion. 


6. Waits until the last 
moment to call the priest 
when ill, and _ possibly 
lapses into unconscious- 


ness before the priest 


arrives. 
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Grade C 


1. Receives Holy Com- 
munion once a year. 


2. Assails priests with 
bitter denunciations, 
blaming them for every 
evil in the Church. 


3. Misses Mass occa- 
sionally for a fishing trip 
or extra sleep, and is 
never seen at any devo- 
tions not commanded 
strictly. 


4. Refuses to send chil- 
dren to Catholic school 
because 1) it costs too 
much; 2) Catholic schools 
cannot compare with pub- 
lic schools; 3) the chil- 
dren need the valuable 
contacts of non-Catholic 
schools. 


5. Contributes rarely and 
little to the church, calls 
the priest a monev-grab- 
ber and wants to know 
why all the money col- 
lected (5 or 10 cents a 
week from him) is not 
given to the poor. 


6. Dies without a priest 
and without the sacra- 
ments, leaving it to rela- 
tives to arrange a gor- 
geous funeral in church, 
even though the soul is 
probably lost. 


————— 





— 





UNDYING IDEALS (III) 





The third in a Series on the lessons that the martyrs of ancient times 
teach to modern Christians. The martyr spirit must return. 





C. DuHaART 


r a ss plan for social reform presented by Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI being so adequate, it must occasion some surprise that it has 
not made a deeper impression on the social thought of the day. 

There are, of course, those who have rejected the papal program 
almost without examination on the ancient plea: “Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?” Others have gratuitously asserted that the 
Catholic Church is too old-fashioned to meet the problems of modern 
life, and no amount of contrary proof seems able to disabuse them 
of the notion. 

But there are other reasons for the failure of the papal program to 
take its rightful place — and one of these reasons is the dark shadow 
cast upon the work of Leo XIII, Pius XI and other Popes by the 
practice of some Catholic employers. Actions still speak louder than 
words, and the actions of individual Catholics too often serve to nullify » 
the whole effect of some brilliant movement inaugurated by the Church. 

Catholics of wealth, of power and position frequently complain that 


‘their position is a delicate one, that competition is so keen that they must 


resort to the methods of their contemporaries lest they be hopelessly out- 
classed in the modern economic struggle. They frequently maintain that 
to ask the Catholic employer, the Catholic public official to be burdened 
with the stringent moral code of the Catholic Church is to demand what 
is unreasonable. They sometimes bemoan the fact that the fate of a man 
of wealth, of station or of power, who happens to be a Catholic, is a bit- 
ter one indeed, that the demands of a Catholic standard of morality 
upon them are unbearable. 

To them the Catholic Church replies that the price one must pay 
to be a worthy member of her communion is great, whether he be poor 
or rich, laborer or employer, a private citizen or a man in public office. 
if they would only read the history of their Church, they would discover 
that Catholics of wealth and position have always been called upon to 
make sacrifices in order to merit the claim of being worthy Catholics. 
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They would know, for instance, something of the terrible price paid 
by the early Christian martyrs to remain faithful to the Catholic re- 
ligion. They would know that the rich, the noble, the men of place, 


then as now, have sacrifices to make peculiar to their own position in 
life. 


N OUR discussion of the early Christian martyrs we have come to 

those moral sufferings which were the lot of particular classes of 
martyrs. We shall here consider those proper to the rich and noble, 
especially the confiscation of goods and the loss of rank. Probably, the 
English persecutors of the Reformation period and the Nazi persecutors 
of today stole a leaf from the Roman note-book in this regard. Many a 
man would probably have given his neck gladly to the executioner’s axe 
in a glorious martyrdom, who was made to apostatize by the wearing 
down process of constant fines, continual insults and reduction to a state 
of poverty, indigence and want. The Roman magistrates realized this, 
and made the most of it. For the noble Roman patrician, to be called 
upon to forfeit heirlooms, transmitted to him by an unbroken line of 
noble ancestors, to know that his name would be cut off forever from 
association with certain estates, was often a torture far more painful 
than death itself. 

The Christian official in the Roman Empire was in a special state 
of danger. In the Empire, government and worship were so bound to- 
gether, that scarcely any act of public life was disassociated from some 
taint of pagan religious sacrifice. It seems that in this matter some 
modus vivendit was reached whereby brilliant Christian leaders were 
spared to the service of the State. But such security was only temporary. 
It was another case of the sword of Damocles hanging over the head of 
the Christian officer by a single thread. A new Emperor, an edict, a 
sudden impulse on the part of the capricious rulers, and he would be 
called upon to offer sacrifice or to lose all, even his life. 

The systematic Diocletian prepared a very special moral persecution 
for Christian soldiers. He deprived the Roman legions of their Chris- 
tian officers. Protest meant death, or the greater shame of seeing one’s 
sword broken before one’s eyes. To many a brave soldier, renowned 
for his courage and skill on many fields of battle, that must have been 
an ignominy surpassing anything else that could have been inflicted upon 
him. Diocletian also invented a unique method in his attack upon Chris- 
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tian noblemen and officials. It had been an ancient privilege of noble- 
men and the higher classes in general to be exempt from torture or any 
shameful form of death. Diocletian first deprived them of their high 
rank, then decreed, that once they had lost honors and offices, they be- 
came liable to torture. As a result, the Christian was deprived of 
privileges, outlawed, unable in the future to bring an action in the 
courts. What a feeling for a Roman magistrate or patrician suddenly 
to be called upon to relinquish his faith or to lose his status, and see 
himself condemned to legal nothingness ! 

_ The Christians themselves who remained firm in the faith under- 
stood the terrific moral pressure which was being brought to bear upon 
the rich and the noble. This conviction is expressed in the dream vouch- 
safed to a Christian prisoner, in which in answer to a pagan’s question 
as to which of the martyrs should receive the brightest crown he an- 
swered : “Those whose victory was obtained at the cost of more difficulty 
and more pain will receive a more glorious crown, for of them it is 
written, ‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Many a nobleman in the Roman Empire, many a wealthy landowner, 
would willingly have forfeited his life for his faith, would have gladly 
suffered any torture inflicted upon him and the forfeiture of riches and 
rank, if his decision would have affected no one but himself. But his 
decision did affect others, and among them, those who were closest 
to him by every tie of affection. Whether his wife and children were 
to live in palatial mansions or inhabit squalid hovels, whether they 
were to be ranked with the highest nobility of the land, or counted 
among the dregs of the population, whether they were to possess all the 
comforts and innocent pleasures that money could buy, or drag out a 
weary existence in poverty and neglect — all depended on his answer 
to the magistrate. 

And when we add to this the tears and sobs of wives and children 
who failed to appreciate his position, and the possible accusations of 
selfishness in considering only his own desires rather than those of 
others, we must grant that the faithful Christian’s decision cost him 
his heart’s blood. Christ had said that those who loved parents, wives, 
children more than Him, were not worthy of Him. But the ties and 
bonds of blood riveted by the growing affection of the years are not 
easily broken! 
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Well did the magistrates realize the advantage this fact afforded 
them. In the Acts of the Martyrs we read some of their exhortations to 
the Christians on trial. “If thou obey not the judge, thou wilt not only 
suffer the most dreadful tortures, but thou wilt bring ruin on thy whole 
family ; thy goods will go to the exchequer and thy house will come to 
an end.” “Thou art wealthy, thy goods would suffice to maintain a whole 
province. .. . Thy wife looks to thee.” What terrific torture — and how 
probable that some succumbed to tears and kisses and embraces of dear 
ones — what wonderful constancy if they resisted! To this was some- 
times added the personal appeal of the judge himself, as that of the 
Prefect of the Praetorium to Apollonius, a distinguished Christian. “Do 
abide with us.” Let us reverence the courage that could resist such a 
plea and prefer disgrace and death. 


HE lesson these things should teach us is that each station in life 

brings with it peculiar duties and responsibilities — some greater 
and some less. The Catholic in the upper strata of society would not 
admit the right of his unemployed co-religionist to resort to methods 
of unjust violence or to join the ranks of Communism on the plea that 
only in this way could he obtain some redress for the undoubted injuries 
done him. Nor will the Catholic of ordinary station see the cogency of 
the Catholic employer’s reasoning that certain practices are necessary 
to him, when the ordinary Catholic sees that such conduct threatens to 
jeopardize the whole papal program for social reform and social justice. 


Winchell’s Truth 


In order to estimate how often Winchell is right, how often 
he is partially wrong, and how often he is wholly wrong, all 
five of Winchell’s Monday columns for the month of April 
were clipped out of the Mirror and dissected. In these five 
columns were 239 separate items. Of these, it was discovered 
that 108 were unverifiable because they were what gossip 
writers call “blind” items, in which no names are mentioned, 
or were expressions of opinion, or were items which the per- 
% sons concerned refused to confirm or deny. Thus, 131 items of 
the 239 were verifiable. Of these, fifty-three were completely 
accurate, twenty-four were partially inaccurate, and fifty-four 
were completely inaccurate. The percentages are as follows: 41.2 
per cent completely inaccurate, 18.3 per cent partially inaccurate, 
40.5 per cent completely accurate. In other words, Winchell was 
not quite half right in the month of April. — New Yorker. 
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DIALOGUE 


WISDOM FOR BABES 
L. F. HyLanp 





ADDY, what is “science”? It says here that science has put an end 
D to religion. 

There you go, child, reading the papers again and taking them seri- 
ously. How many times have I told you — 

Yes, Daddy. I know what you told me. You told me that many people 
who write in the papers don’t know what they are talking about. But 
how can I know they don’t know what they are talking about unless I 
ask you? 

You've got me cornered there. 

And I want to know what science is. 

Well, I'll tell you. It’s something good and useful and true when it 
keeps its place. It has done a lot for the world. © 

What is its place, Daddy ? 

Its place is to learn more and more about things that a man can touch 
with his hand, or see with his eyes or through a microscope or a telescope. 
It has learned a lot about such things. 

What things has it learned a lot about? 

Well, take for example, our bodies. It has learned about the blood 
that runs in our arteries and veins. It has learned how to find out if there 
is any poison in the blood, and what medicine must be given to destroy 
that poison. 

That’s good, isn’t it, Daddy? 

That’s very good, and science has saved many lives by finding it out. 


UT why does this man in the paper say that science has done away 
with religion? Does that mean that science has found out that 
people don’t have to go to church any more? 
That’s just where the ignorance of this particular man in the paper 
comes in. He’s talking through his hat. 
What makes him do that? 
Probably he doesn’t like religion because it tells him he mustn’t do 
certain things that he likes to do. 
But why does he say science puts an end to religion? 
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Well, child, here’s his argument, if you think you can get it. He says, 
science never saw God, therefore there is no God. He says, science can’t 
see a virtue, therefore there are no virtues. He says, science never saw a 
soul, therefore nobody has a soul. And if there isn’t any God, or any 
virtue, or any soul, of course there wouldn’t be any religion. 

But I thought you said science is only supposed to talk about things 
it can see? 

You’re hitting the nail on the head there, my son. Science, in the 
sense in which this man uses the word, is supposed to stick to things 
that can be touched or seen. When a man says science does away with 
religion, it’s like saying that baseball does away with painting, or that 
plumbing puts an end to poetry. 

That’s just silly, Daddy. : 

It certainly seems so to us, but there are a great many men with a 
long string of letters behind their names who say such silly things. 

Did such men ever study religion, Daddy ? 

Most of them did not. That’s another reason why they can say such 
foolish things about it. 


HAT’S funny, Daddy. I mean for people to say bad things about 
something they never even studied. 

It’s a sort of general weakness of human nature, I guess. Did you 
ever see a steam-shovel? 

You mean like that big machine that dug the hole for the new house 
next door? 

Yes. You’d be surprised how many people who never saw one before 
will stand and watch it for the first time and think they could run it 
better than the man who has run it all his life. 

Oh, Daddy. 

It’s a fact. And remember the last baseball game I took you to? 

Yes. 

Remember the pop-bottles they threw at the umpire? 

Yes. I was scared they were going to kill him. 

Well, everybody who threw a pop-bottle thought he could have um- 
pired a hundred times better than the man who had been doing it for 
years and years. 

Is that why they were so angry? 

Yes. And here’s another thing. When people get sick, who is sup- 
posed to know how to cure them? 
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They’re supposed to call a doctor, aren’t they? 

That-would seem to be the logical thing. But do they do it? A lot of 
people don’t. They listen to somebody who never studied any medicine 
and take their advice. Or they read an advertisement written by some- 
body who says he can cure anything with some magic stuff that couldn’t 
cure a mosquito bite, and they spend good money for it. Often too, they 
call in somebody who thinks he can cure them just by saying certain 
words. Then they get worse, or die. 


S THAT really true, Daddy? 

Just as true as that you and I are sitting here. The thing is that 
so many people think they know so much about things they never studied 
at all, that we shouldn’t be surprised when a man thinks he knows all 
about religion when he has never studied about that at all. 

But that’s being awfully foolish, isn’t it, Daddy? 

Foolish is the word, son. And a wise man knows where to go when he 
wants to learn about something he doesn’t know. He goes to a doctor to 
learn how to get well when he’s sick, to a dentist to have a tooth pulled, 
to a scientist to learn about flowers and trees and animals and stars and 
things like that, to a plumber to have a leaky pipe fixed, and so on. The 
same wise man knows where to go when he’d like to find out something 
about religion. 


That would be somebody who studied about it for a long time, 
wouldn’t it? 

That’s right. And who studies for a long time about religion? 

Father Casey says he had to study about religion for twelve years 
before he could be a priest. 

Yes, sir, and he had to continue studying after he was a priest. And 
every priest does that. And that’s longer than anybody else ever studies 
to learn all about any other subject in the world. So if a man in the paper 
says that he knows or science knows or somebody else knows that nobody 
has to go to church because there isn’t any such thing as religion, should 
we believe them right off? 

No, Daddy. We should go to somebody who has studied religion and 
find out from him whether they are right or wrong. I’d go to Father 
Casey. 


And you’d do well, my child. You'll be a wise man some day. 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Why do so many Catholics fall away from their faith, 
when its proofs are so strong and its rewards so great? 


An examination of every case of a fallen away Catholic 
will show that it has been due to either one of two things: 
ignorance of the faith or some kind of sin. 

Some fall away because they are ignorant of their faith. 
There are two kinds of ignorance that lead to loss of faith. 
The first is inculpable ignorance, the ignorance of those who 
have lacked the opportunity to know their faith and therefore 
who are not at fault. Such are Catholic children who after the 
death of parents have been sent to non-Catholic relatives to be 
educated, where they hear no more about the faith into which 
they were born. The second kind is culpable ignorance, the 
ignorance of those who with plenty of opportunity, neglect to 
acquire a knowledge of their faith. One of the first things one 
learns in studying the catechism is that there is an obligation 
“to know God,” which means to know His religion. If one 
neglects to fulfil that obligation to the extent that he ultimately 
gives up his faith, the fault is his own. 

Others, and generally they outnumber the first group by far, 
lose their faith because it stands in the way of their favorite 
sin. Faith is not necessarily lost when one sins, but there are 
two ways in which sin can result in loss of faith. Sometimes the 
fact that the true religion prohibits something that a person 
wants very badly makes that person say: “Rather than give 
up my desire, I’ll give up my faith.” So it is frequently with 
persons who want to practice contraception, or with those who 
want to remarry after a divorce. At other times a person begins 
to commit a certain sin with no intention of giving up his 
faith; but after a certain number of deliberate sins his faith 
disappears, having finally been taken away by the God on whose 
grace it depends. 

The story of all the renegade Catholics in the world goes 
back, in its beginnings, to one of these things. 
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LETTERS AND THE LAW 





Being an Essay on Book Morality, for those who really want to 
think about problems of literature that are everlastingly acute. 





F. A. BRUNNER 


OOD reading means the reading of good books — books, there- 

fore, which are not only interesting but instructive, inspiring. 
Wholesome books. Good books are books wherein art has been com- 
bined with principles of a high moral order. Good books are books 
ethically as well as esthetically sound. 

Ethics is the science of personal happiness, governing our pursuit 
of values to the ultimate value, God; esthetics the science of pleasure 
in things outside ourselves. Prudence and morality are the application 
of ethics to practice; art and craftsmanship the practical application 
of esthetics. 

Now between art and morality there should be no quarrel. God 
gave men senses to find pleasurable things and minds to have pleasant 
thoughts — pleasures designed to reach the whole man in his longing 
quest for happiness. If there is opposition—as often there is — 
morality must take precedence, because happiness, true happiness in 
God, must be sought above every other pleasure, no matter in what 
beauty that pleasure may lie. The hybridic “artsakists,” bred of 
Arnold and Pater, will not grant this precedence to morality; beauty, 
say they, is of itself worth the striving for. And therefore their works 
are below par morally; therefore their books lack inspiration. Your 
prudent man, on the other hand, often becomes merely a prude and 
demands that art be enslaved. Books written under such a spell lack 
interest. 

Neither should be. Art is the helpmeet, the wedded spouse of 
morality. Only a book that holds the balance will be both interesting 
and inspiring. When Matthew Arnold defined literary criticism as “a 
disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world,” he was far indeed from sympathizing with 
the degenerate literary criticism of today that bases its judgments upon 
craftsmanship alone, with no regard for the suitableness of the writer’s 
subject. Clearly the best that is known and thought in the world is not 
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a matter of sheer literary skill divorced from the subject matter that. 
it treats. The writing that is to be lauded as good literature must be 
beautiful, but it must be born, too, of moral earnestness and sincerity ; 
it must represent aspirations as well as achievement, else it can hardly 
be classed as good literature at all. 

But when you begin to apply these dicta, clear though they be, you 
meet with difficulty. Naughty books galore, because naughtiness, un- 
happily, is a very entertaining topic. Some books there are that find 
their attraction for a certain morbid majority in luring, lurid coloring or 
vacillating standards; books plainly erotic on their surface; they make 
sin bestial and leave it repulsive. Some books there are that are vicious 
in their depths — sin scented and garbed in rainbows; glittering sepul- 
chers of sordidness. Some books there are that are merely vulgar — 
plainspoken where they should be silent. Vulgarity, of course, is never. 
good art, but it may be found in good books. Lewdness can never be 
found in a good book. 


OW what is a good book? What standards do you apply when 
N you say this book is good, this unconscionably bad? 

Some Catholic critics appeal to what they name a “Catholic sense” 
— an intuitional judgment based on an application of the hundred-and- 
one principles which make up moral theology. Undoubtedly such a 
coign of vantage would make for sober and perspicacious criticism 
were it not subject to a hundred-and-one interpretations, The standard 
is too indefinite and too subjective. 

Another slogan condemns all literature to remain juvenile, to be 
geared down to the moral experience of youthful readers. But why? 
What might shock the child, what might arouse his or her curiosity, 
is not necessarily forbidden ‘to wiser readers who have crossed their 
first quarter century of life. Keep the books from children’s hands and 
eyes, by all means, but —. 

Then there is the sweeping judgment. There is a deep-seated con- 
viction among some Catholics —I have met them — that books, to be 
regarded as pure and morally unobjectionable, must be free absolutely 
from all reference to sin or violent temptation or natural processes — 
utterly righteous! Some Catholics feel that the only good book is the 
sort that Huysmans derisively styled “the sacristan type of literature,” 
pious, bloodless asceticism which is not at all human —all about 
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nuns at prayer and ladies telling their beads. They are the kind of 
people that feel Tennyson blotted an otherwise taintless career when 
he wrote of the guilty love of Guinevere and Lancelot. There are those 
‘ who, as Francis Thompson complained, placed Dante’s trilogy among 
the livres impies ou corrupteurs —bad books. When Savanarola was 
chided for reading “immoral” books, the accusation pronounced the 
names of Dante and Petrarch in one breath with Ovid and Boccaccio. 
Edith O’Shaughnessy is rejected with the same gesture and almost 
the same asperity as Donn Byrne or Theodore Dreiser. I fear St. 
Thomas More, were his books opened, would be excommunicated by 
such critics. 

With this case Newman dealt in one of those strokes of his which 
are like a hammer blow and saber slash combined. We must not, he said, 
expect of sinful man a sinless literature ; always “man’s work will savor 
of man.” No sane judge of fiction or any other literary type has ever 
laid down the general principle that sin must be excluded from such 
works. Detective stories revolve around violations of the Ten Com- 
mandments; tragedies are built on a foundation of murder and guilt. 
Most freely must it be admitted that two of the Ten Commandments 
are in a category by themselves. Yet even weaknesses of the flesh, 
hard though they be to handle properly, are not debarred from a good 
book. Mention of an evil is not an evil in itself. The old saying of Saint 
Paul quoted in defense of the rigorist attitude of rigid reticence. is 
itself the refutation. Quote in full, dear critic, from the Letter to the 
Ephesians, chapter five! 

All life, then, is open to the author; all life, well and ill. Literature 
is a transfer into print of the lives of men and women, and these lives 
are mixtures of good and evil. It would be most edifying if novelists 
dealt only with heroes and heroines whose actions read like the process 
of canonization. But they would present a rather distorted view of 
reality. Every living person experiences intimate contacts with vice 
in great and small degree by the mere process of living. A book is 
consequently not immoral because its characters are sinners. What 
otherwise would we say of the Bible which in Magdalen and Judas 
offers us a girl gone wrong and a man driven to despair and suicide 
as well, and, in Jezabel and David, people guilty of adultery? What 
otherwise would we say of the great literatures of the world? The 
elopement of Helen, the patricide and incest of Oedipus, the galleries 
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of Dante’s Inferno and Purgatorio, the countless characters in Pascal, 
the tragic figures of Shakespeare’s plays and Milton’s epic —all these 
show that the evil and the ugly have been and may be represented in 
literature. The artist’s copy of nature, we realize, must include the 
sublimations of grace, the impact of hell. It is just as false for the 
artist to strive to adjust his work to some unearthly outlook, as it is 
for him to tint the truth of his judgment of reality with a base or 
immoral purpose. 


ORE important far than the theme and subject-matter of a book 
is the author’s attitude towards his material. Two hundred years 
ago, Dr. Johnson pronounced with a characteristic finality on the neces- 
sity of endowing a novel with some moral purpose and of making vice 
unattractive. A correct standard would therefore ask, whether the 
author’s sympathies are with truth and goodness, or whether he justifies 
his characters’ sin, or presents evil alluringly, or approves wrongdoing, 
or makes a good end justify an immoral means, or argues convincingly 
against true moral principles. A writer to whom morality is sacred 
will never render amiable what religion and reason alike teach us to 
detest. He will never invert the order of propriety by presenting 
adultery as interesting, incest as innocent, vice as virtuous. When he 
or she depicts sin, the wages of death are also set forth. 

It is the livid failure to mark such a stand against evil — in 
addition, perhaps, to an indelicate coarseness — that scars the books of 
Mitchell and Steinbeck. Wrong is here not wrong, nor despair abnormal. 
On the other hand, take such an artist as Sigrid Undset. Undoubtedly 
her particularly free inquiry into the absorbing concerns of man tends 
to estrange some minds. But those who post her unqualifiedly among 
deep-rooted realists —a school alien, I think, to her spirit — fail to 
sense her tremendous spiritual energy. There is in her portrayal of sin 
an‘almost physical sense of guilt that differentiates Froken Undset from 
the run of nature photographers; she does not commit the intellectual 
blunder of shutting her eyes to inescapable facts, but neither does she 
fail to paint those facts in proper perspective. Her literary personali- 
ties, like persons on the street, have a solid uneddying code of ethics 
and morality, from which, indeed, they may swerve, but which endures 
to chide them evermore. 


This attitude, it may be asked — whence does it arise? From the 
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author’s philosophy. Literature takes its coloring almost wholly from 
the writer’s concepts of the larger realities— man, the world, God. 
The first requisite for a literature that has satisfying truth in it and 
undying beauty, a literature that can inspire, is that it deal with men 
who acknowledge God as their creator, as their conserver through life, 
and as the end to which they must attain. The men of whom true 
literature writes must have motives that rise above the temporal and 
soddenly material, stimuli beyond the promptings of bodily desire and 
the passion for wealth and power. Earthbound literature can never 
produce a comprehensive view of man as he is or ought to be. Earth- 
bound literature is a literature that will ever be unhealthy, unconvincing, 
utterly without balance. 

Where a true Christian-like artist sees a permeating pattern and 
design, the mechanist and naturalist sees only “fluent welter”; his is 
the philosophy of chaos. The school of pagans headed by Bertrand 
Russell see in human nature nothing but illusion and futility. These 
are the modish cynics who deny the dignity of man — John Erskines 
who pamper their public with graceful flippancies, Steinbecks who 
disgust with ventral vulgarities, Sinclair Lewises with their despair- 
ing sophistication, Aldous Huxleys with their haughty scientific superi- 
ority, Menckens with their pontifical negations, Thomas Hardys with 
their dangerous and depressing determinism. All these changes of 
reality, these false views of the universe are not the work of art. 
It is not art that modifies human nature; what accomplishes that effect 
is something anterior to art called philosophy, or better, one’s scheme 
of life. When that is false, the book is false. 

Moral sanity, therefore, and what Matthew Arnold used to style 
a high seriousness, are always characteristic of a really great literature. 
It must be so. The tragedy that is to purify the soul by pity or by terror ; 
the comedy that is to disclose the springs of healthy and abounding 
joy; the satire that is to expose to ridicule whatever is false in life; 
the novel that would give us a vital presentment of men and women 
living in the circumstances we know — how can any of them be true 
if they ignore the deepest facts of human nature? and how can they 
be good if written by men who have not the power to estimate rightly 
these facts, or who, having the power, stultify themselves and their 
work by ignoring or distorting them? 
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UT there is yet another consideration. Assuming a moral theme 

or one towards which the author takes a morally justifiable stand, 
is the action likewise properly handled? The treatment of the plot, the 
characters, the scenes portrayed — that, too, must be gauged by moral 
criteria. Art must give an emotional significance and completeness to a 
disconnected series of events that have been culled from life but are 
not life itself in its entirety. Life, with its varying phases, its problems 
and perplexities, must be made intelligible and emotionally tangible. 
And beauty and goodness — or, if you will, morality — demand that 
this verbal, imaginative and emotional exposition of the author’s ma- 
terial and his attitude toward that material be governed by decency, 
by the accepted conventions, by inherent good taste. This is perhaps 
the biggest bugaboo that confronts the literary critic. When, namely, 
does an otherwise acceptable author handle his subject amiss? 

Charity, first of all, must be considered. Man, be he navvy or novel- 
ist, is bound to love his neighbor as he loves himself, and if that love 
is to be sincere, he must guard him against any danger of which he has 
knowledge and over which he has control. A beok must on this account 
be of such a kind that the general run of men can come into contact 
with it, with the life and characters it features, without menace to their 
spiritual well-being. 

Modesty, too, must be considered — the virtue which deals more 
pointedly with sex. The trouble with books that include sex material 
is, of course, that there is always danger of inflaming the only too 
easily enkindled passions, especially of the young whom we should 
most carefully protect. 

Many writers, particularly today, cast aside all restraint and treat 
such matters with no regard even for current standards of good taste, 
much less for higher spiritual considerations. Love becomes mere 
brutality. Their books are hothouses of perfervid perversions and 
erotic misadventures. Worse still, they translate into fiction not only an 


exact picture of sinful acts but also a forwardly sinful kind of 
thinking. 





HE campaign against such repulsive immodesty in literature may 
be led, by extreme revulsion, into seeing impurity where none 
exists, and objecting to the treatment of anything which in any way 
involves sex. Those who adopt such a canon of criticism condemn as 
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improper even sublime and pure works of literature simply because 
for the inartistic their subject might possess a sexual appeal. They 
attempt, seemingly, to deny sex, or at least to cloak it timidly beneath 
fine words. In an incisive indictment of Victorian “reticence” — 
bowdlerism, as it is called — G. K. Chesterton shows the fallacy of such 
a procedure by showing as an instance the peril of one common evasion 
which substitutes for the terrible word which brands self-sale as the 
essential sin, a word which weakly suggests that it is no more wicked 
than walking down the street. 

The whole question of modesty hinges not on reticence but on re- 
serve. Mrs. Marshall, in Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s The Bent Twig, has 
the right point of view with regard to sex-studies when she says, 
“sensual feeling isn’t bad in itself. It’s in the world because we have 
bodies as well as minds — it’s like the root of a plant. But it oughtn’t 
to be a very big part of the plant.” When the author looks at all these 
things with eyes attuned to the things of God, when the author handles 
them either with soft reverence or, where that technique would be out 
of place, with almost raucous merriment, the portrayal will be modest 
—there will be no suggestion that sex is the “whole plant.” The 
supreme example of such excellent literary restraint is the portrayal of 
the guilty love of Paolo and Francesca in Dante’s Inferno. Theodore 
Maynard thinks that Chaucer’s bawdiness ( for all that he deplored 
it in his older age) is relatively harmless because it is always funny. 
Only what Milton styled a fugitive and cloistered virtue can object to 
frankly depicted scenes of childbirth or scenes of a like kind, when pre- 
sented in all sincerity. I for one would be quite chary of condemning 
Kathleen Norris or Peadar O’Donnell or Edith O’Shaughnessy simply 
because of all the babies born in their books. Must we wait breathlessly 
till the child returns from the baptismal font before we discover that 
it is a boy? 

And the list could be lengthened. In this domain of sex, wherever 
the author displays awe and sympathy and freedom from impudence, 
modesty is safe. Compton Mackenzie grimly grapples with still graver 
problems, yet only a stickler for primness can accuse him of indecency ; 
his treatment is never morbid. Though there is an almost morose 
starkness in the portrayals of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s character-roles, 
though there is a jocose nakedness in the dialog of Bruce Marshall’s 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, one can read these books with pacific satis- 
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faction, one breathes a normal air and feels the tang of a normal at- 
mosphere. And so on. It is, in fine, wholly possible for a writer to 
depict realities without allowing the murkiness of the scenes to dim 
his reader’s vision of the sublime, without allowing his reader’s soul to 
contact the dust that covers them. 


. 


| 
GOOD book, be it repeated, is one that is not only interesting 


but inspiring. From what has been said, the discerning reader 
should be able to make a proper estimate of a book — its theme, the 
attitude of the author, the treatment of the plot, the portrayal of 
characters and scenes. Now choose, peruse a good book, and don’t make 
light of the task that is yours in choosing. It is true that a person dis- 
covers his inner thoughts and ideals by the type of entertainment he 
revels in. A person does not so much reveal his taste by the books 
he reads as the books reveal a person’s taste. The ratio then: a good 
book, a good man. 


——Conventions. Platforms. Campaigns 


The political conventions are over; platforms have been 
made — the campaign is already on. 

I just saw a men’s Retreat come to a close. It was a large 
gathering of men, —no, not national in scope, but the 115 men 
there represented a large cross-section from their State... . 
They had a platform, not written by themselves or their 
spokesmen; theirs is divine in origin, for the planks in that 
platform are, basically, the ten commandments. However each 
of them was on a resolutions committee, —a personal affair, 
drafting resolutions -for a campaign—a personal and social 
pI campaign: personal,—to make specific applications of the 
divine principles for his own life ;— social — because, being 
compacted as members into the Mystical Body of Christ, 
whatever each member does reaches out and affects his fellow- 
men, the other members of that body. 

Their campaign is on. They are campaigning for Christ — 
working to see Him become King of all men in deed as well as 
in truth—trying to spread the leaven of personal uprightness 
throughout a society which is forgetful of everything but 
personal gratification, be it in pleasure or success. 

These are the gatherings that are really important — that 
really achieve something. . . . Did you attend one? 
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THE JESUIT FOURTH CENTENARY 





An event worth while celebrating in September, 1940 





R. N. REBANUF 


OUR hundred years of approval for the Society of Jesus. 

FE On September 27, 1540, Inigo Loyola— at Rome they called 
him Ignatius — received from Pope Paul III the charter which put the 
stamp of churchly approval on a new order of religious men to be called 
the Company (or Society) of Jesus. 

Just six years before, on August 15, 1534, a half dozen divinity 
students at Paris who were wont to associate themselves with the con- 
vert-soldier of Loyola in his spiritual exercises had gathered with him 
in a little chapel on Montmartre to dedicate themselves to God’s service. 
There was Peter Faber, a Savoyard, the only priest among them. There 
were four Spaniards, Francis Xavier, the hidalgo who was to become 
the greatest missionary since Saint Paul; the brilliant James Lainez, of 
Jewish extraction; Alonso Salmeron, still in his teens; and the ebullient 
Bobadilla, a poor professor of philosophy. The sixth was a Portuguese, 
Simon Rodriguez de Azevedo, imaginative and irresolute. These seven 
made private vows to keep poverty and chastity and to work in the Holy 
Land, or, that impossible, to offer themselves to the Pope for whatever 
labor he judged best. 

Later at Rome they met with many rebuffs, though the Pope be- 
friended them. Cardinal Guidiccioni, to whom the project of a new 
institute was submitted, was loud in his opposition till late in 1540 he 
unexpectedly gave his approval. The bull, Regimini militantis ecclesiae, 
sanctioning the new society, was issued on September 27, 1540. 

The Society spread — new members, new foundations, new work. 
Preaching throughout Europe; witness Canisius rolling back the tide of 
Lutheranism in the Germanies; witness the poet Southwell and the in- 
domitable Campion riding over England’s countryside. Colleges and uni- 
versities everywhere, with Bellarmine, Suarez, Maldonatus gaining high 
honors for Catholic scholarship. So thoroughly did the Jesuits influence 
learning that, in fact, much of modern humanist classical education is 
traceable to the Society’s traditions. Then there were foreign missions. 
Like little Teresa of Avila, the Society harbored a hidden hankering 
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after “Moors and martyrdom.” Xavier in India and Japan, Isaac Jogues 
among the Mohawks, Peter Claver with his darky slaves — yes, Jesuit 
missionaries touched every foot of the globe. 

Yet by a curious paradox the Jesuits aroused unjust hatreds. Gal- 
licans, Jansenists, and liberal Deists in league against them. The very 
name of Jesuit took on a meaning sinister, sly. But it is not surprising. 
If the followers of Christ are persecuted, is it a wonder that in conse- 
quence — “glorious consequence,” as Pope Pius XI put it — the society 
_ which bears Christ’s name should be attacked? By 1773 the fury had 
ilamed so high that Pope Clement XIV, duped and threatened by the 
Bourbons, was forced to sign the decree of suppression which —— 
the corporate organization of twenty-two thousand men. 

It was not the end, however. The Jesuits are of today, not yesterday. 
St. Alphonsus de’ Liguori, founder of the Redemptorists (who, by the 
way, are considered “the worst kind of Jesuits”), prophesied their re- 
vival. “If only one Jesuit survives,” he declared, “he will be enough to 
re-establish the Society.” In fact, the younger members who lived in 
Russian Poland, where the suppression was never put into effect, saw 
the restoration in 1814 under Pope Pius VII. Since then the Society has 
prospered, continuing a glorious tradition of defense of Church and 
Faith. Today some 12,000 priests, 9,000 scholastics or clerical students, 
and 5,300 lay brothers (coadjutors who help in domestic and agricultural 
work) carry on the work which Ignatius Loyola visioned four hundred 
years ago when he knelt at the feet of Paul III and obtained his blessing 
for the Company of Jesus. 

Vivat ! 








Light Program 


If present day University students think their life a hard one, 
and their hours of study too nerve-racking, let them blush 
when they see the daily schedule of the University of Gottingen 
in 1815. In that year two young Americans, George Ticknor 
and Edward Everett enrolled in that college, and because, being 
* Americans, they were thought to be soft, the usual sixteen. * 
hours a day of study were cut down to twelve. This was their 
daily time table: In the morning: 5 to 8, Greek; 8 to 9, Ger- 
man; 9 to 10, Exegesis; 10 to 12, Greek. In the afternoon: 1:30 
to 4, Latin and French; 4 to 5, Philology; 5 to 7, Greek; 7 to 8, 
drill; 9 to 10, Hebrew or a résumé of the day’s lessons. 
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THE BETTER PART 





An unknown world to many people is the world within the walls 
of a convent of contemplative nuns. What goes on in that world and what 
it means are revealed here. 





E. F. MILier 


HAT goes on in the convents of the contemplatives — in the 
convents of the Carmelites and the Poor Clares? The women 
entering these places disappear from the world quite as completely as 
though they had been dropped in a deep cistern and the cap put on the 
top to smother their cries for help. What goes on? Knavery? Nitwitery? 
Nothing? A lot of people would like an answer to that question. 

Here is the order of the day in a convent of Poor Clares. ; 


A.M. 5:00 Rising bell. 

5:30 Morning offering. Part of the Office prayers. 

6:00 Mass followed by special prayers. 

7:00 Cup of coffee. Then making of bed, cleaning house. 

7:30 Exposition of Blessed Sacrament. Meditation takes place during 

this time. 

8:30 Spiritual Reading. 

9:00 Various special duties about the convent. 

10:00 Special prayers in common, and the Office prayers. 

11:00 Dinner. 

11:45 Examination of conscience in chapel. 

After that, washing of dishes, etc. 

P.M. 1:00 Holy Face devotions in chapel and other prayers. 

1:15 Spiritual conference. 

2:00 Special duties around the convent. 
3:00 Vespers and Novena prayers. 
3:30 Painting, printing, washing — each Sister to her ‘particular work. 
5:00 Meditation in chapel. 
5:30 Special prayers in chapel. 
6:00 Supper. 
6 
7 
7: 
1: 


A last visit to Blessed Sacrament. Retire. 
Prayers of the Office and other prayers in the chapel, lasting until 
1:30 A.M. 


This order is not followed just one day or ten days and then 
abandoned for a time, but it is followed every day month after month 
and year after year. But the order of the day is not all. The Sisters 
never eat meat, observe almost perpetual silence, and have a short 
period of recreation only once a week — Sunday evening. And they 


:00 Dish-washing, etc. 
45 
45 
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oblige themselves under pain of serious sin never to leave the convent 
grounds. 


HY do they lead so hard, and apparently so forbidding a life? 

Only for the sake of those who on account of their sins should 
lead a hard and penitential life, and who refuse to do so — for the mur- 
derer, the gangster, the kidnapper, the adulterer. Sin breaks the order of 
the universe, just as a stone thrown into a delicate mechanism breaks 
the order of the machine. The order must be restored; divine justice 
demands it. The contemplatives undertake to restore the order by the 
most rigorous and difficult life that it is possible for a person to lead 
here on earth. By the example of Christ they know that justice is 
appeased through penance and suffering. They become victims for 
the world. 

More than that. The contemplatives bury themselves in the cloister 
in order that they may spend their time in the highest and most sublime 
way within the reach of man— in contemplating God, the end and 
purpose of their being. They do not contemplate God as most of us do, 
in the things that God created and wherein God’s face can in some way 
be seen, for example, working for the neighbor because they behold 
God in the neighbor. (Incidentally, that is the only reason and basis for 
charity — to work for the neighbor and to try to bring him happiness 
because God dwells in the neighbor.) They contemplate God directly, 
almost face to face. This is living up to the purpose of their creation 
perfectly ; this is the beginning of heaven on the earth. 

Were people in the world to know the proximity of the super- 
natural in the convents of the contemplatives; were they to behold 
the raptures and ecstasies of divine love that engulf the Sisters; were 
they to have but a short glimpse of the angelic lives led, of the strength 
of soul developed, of the familiarity with God acquired, of the sanctity 
reached, they would be carried away in wonder and fear. In wonder, 
I say, for there is nothing in the world that can form the basis for a 
comparison with the life, the gifts, the joy, the hardships, the mysterious 
and miraculous happenings of the cloistered nun. It seems unbelievable 
to us for it is all outside the limits of our experience. We are of the 
world, and therefore our eyes are blinded, our understanding is covered 
with the film of materialism and skepticism and worldliness. The Sis- 
ters (of themselves weak mortals like the rest of men) are unworldly; 
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they are of eternity. And that is why even here in the United States, 
even in our own neighborhood, unbelievably holy lives are being led, 
miracles are being worked, and the highest mysticism is being practiced. 

It would be necessary for us to prove all this only to visit a 
cloistered convent and study the lives of the Sisters living there. If 
that were impossible, we could page through the little known literature 
dealing with the mystics of past and present times and learn the truth 
from what has been said by others, in most instances, eye-witnesses. 


In such literature we find ample evidence of God’s high regard for the 
contemplative. 


ISTER Mary Margaret of the Angels, foundress of the Priory of 
S Carmelite Sisters at Oirschot in Dutch Brabant is a case in hand. 
Her life is one long series of miracles, of terrifying temptations, of 
conversation with God. 

After much difficulty and trouble, after excruciating bodily suffer- 
ing and mental anguish, this young woman was admitted to her vows 
as a Carmelite. Immediately, then, the devil began his terrible attacks, 
for he must have realized that if he lost this soul, he would lose count- 
less of others who would be saved by her penances and prayers. He 
used all the forces of his diabolic intelligence to bring about her fall; 
he used all the terrors and horrors of the occult to bring about a collapse 
of her resolution. 

Thus he appeared to her under the most revolting and hideous form, 
breaking everything in sight, and disappearing in a trail of pestilential 
vapors. At other times he came into the convent with an uproar that shook 
the very walls, in the form of a towering giant, and tried to strangle 
all the nuns. Most of the Sisters almost died of fright as one can easily 
imagine. But God never allows the devil to tempt a person above her 
strength or to do bodily harm against His will. And so in compensation 
for their suffering and to prove that He was near no matter how fearful 
the temptations, He granted the convent the joy of almost incessant 
miracles. 

Sister Mary Margaret had the gift of bilocation, appearing in several 
places at the same time; she shed a trail of sweet fragrance wherever 
she went; she cured the sick by a sign of the cross; she discerned 
hidden sins at a glance; she bore in her hands and feet the stigmata 
of the Saviour — the marks of the nails which held the hands and feet 
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of Our Lord to the cross. She admitted that these wounds tortured her 
day and night. 

But most wonderful of all, just before she died she enjoined her 
Sisters to leave her body exposed in the chapel, and unburied for some 
weeks. The thought that she would be placed in the ground far away 
from the chapel, and that her body would return to the dust of the 
grave without further opportunity of watching before the Blessed 
Sacrament caused her the most acute pain and sorrow. That was the 
reason of the command. In her love for the Eucharist she asked God 
to allow her to melt away, to liquefy into an oil which might be used in 
the lamp before the tabernacle in the sanctuary. 

The events that followed are amongst the strangest in the history 
of the saints. There can be no doubt about their authenticity, for eye- 
witnesses, medical experts, and scientists were all present to see them 
and to testify afterwards to their truth. After her death even though it 
occurred at a time when the rivers and lakes of the country were 
frozen over (and there was no heat in the convent) the body of the 
Sister remained soft and pliable; neither was there at any time an offen- 
sive odor; on the contrary there surrounded the body a most wonder- 
ful fragrance. The autopsy led to the strange discovery in the gall 
bladder of three nails with black heads and of an unknown metal. 

After about three weeks during which time absolutely no corruption 
set in, oil began to exude from the skin, at first white, then the color 
of amber. It filled more than a hundred phials and was used as the 
Sister had_ requested to keep aflame the sanctuary lamp before the 
tabernacle. 


W ERE this story not so well attested we should be inclined to 
doubt it. But what can we say in the face of so much testi- 
mony and evidence? What can. we say in the face of the fact that there 
is no natural explanation for it known to science? We can pass it off 
with a gesture, of course, as so many do, and merely maintain that the 
natural explanation has not yet been found. We can do that, but if we 
do, we only show a deep and dense ignorance that is not compatible with 
one who is truly a great scientist. 


I think that we can say only this. The contemplatives are dear 


to God. This case is but one of a thousand in cloistered convents 
throughout the world. His graces fall upon the victims of love in ever 
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increasing abundance, and only on the last day shall we learn what their 
lives on earth meant for the world. 


Fortunate we are if we have a convent of Poor Clares or of 
Carmelites in our neighborhood. 








Filth Columnists 


Permit us to quote in part an item that deserves your at- 
tention. As you read it, think a bit. 

The Slime-Slinging Sams who have flooded the news stands 
in the city with mountains of obscene and indecent literature 
are due to be purged as members of the “Filth Column” if 
Mayor La Guardia has his way. In a personal letter to each 
of New York City’s 1,300 licensed news dealers, the Mayor 
asked cooperation in ridding stands of objectionable publications. 

“Have you a daughter of your own, or a growing boy? If not, 
perhaps you are an uncle or an aunt to children of your 
brothers or sisters. Now look around your stand please, and 
see if you have any magazine or publication that you would not 
want your own children to read. . . . If you have such maga- 
zines that are improper for your own children, do you think it 
is right to have them on sale for other children? . . . Paul 
Moss, Commissioner of Licenses, has been checking up on 
publications —I have a stack before me now. They are not * 
only unfit for children, but the cover and illustrations are shock- 
ing and the reading matter is not fit for anyone to read. 

It occurred to me that you would want to cooperate with the 
Mayor and the schools and churches and all the parents of 
the city. 

“You would be surprised if I told you that the Children’s 

Court recently reported that a great many of the sex offenses 
and other crimes committed by young people, such as assault 
and petty larceny and even robbery are a direct result of read- 
ing such magazines. . . . I think that you and I can work on 
the problem. After all, you know, your license is limited to 
selling legitimate newspapers and magazines. There is no ques- 
tion of freedom of the Press involved here. It is not censorship 
‘ I am seeking to invoke. The Mayor has no such power. But 
you know the Mayor has the power of sewage disposal, and, 
: if necessary, I will get rid of those dirty magazines of filth.” 
' Couldn’t we all work for the good of the children every- 
: where. Our country needs it—as all the world needs good, 
{ upright, clean-minded citizens. . . . 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 





The Eucharist Hymn or Canon 
F. A. BRUNNER 


The canon of the Mass, which extends from the introductory 
Preface to the doxology immediately preceding the Our Father, 
is the center of the sacrifice. Embodying, as it does, a prayer of 
benediction and thanksgiving such as the Jews used to pronounce 
over the Paschal supper, the recital of the institution of the 
Eucharist and the words of transubstantiation, and then prayers 
of petition and praise to the Blessed Trinity, the canon of the 
Mass guides us solemnly to the very core of Christian wor- 
ship. It is the Eucharistic hymn, the true song of thanks dedi- 
cating to God the victim who alone is worthy of God, the true 
prayer of sacrifice, the rule and basis—and hence the name 
“canon” — of the whole Mass. 


Parts of the Canon: 
Here is a brief outline of the contents of the canon: 

1. Preface, introductory prologue. 

2. Sanctus, the Trisagion. ; 

3. Prayers before the consecration: Te igitur, Memento 
(of the living), Communicantes, Hane igitur, and 
Quam oblationem. 

4. The narrative of institution and consecration. 


5. Prayers after the consecration: Unde et memores, Supra 
quae, Supplices, Memento (of the dead), Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus, and Per quem haec. 


6. The concluding doxology, Per ipsum. 
Historical Data: 


The canon, unchanged since Pope St. Gregory put the final 
touches to it, around 600 a.p., goes back in substance to Holy 
Thursday’s supper. In broad outline it is described in the 
eleventh chapter of ‘St. Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. 

Originally the canon was a long song of praise and thanks- 
giving, formulated by the officiating bishop in words akin to 
those used by Christ; enclosed in this song was the narrative 
of the transubstantiation. By degrees this prayer was stabilized, 
refashioned, broken up into fragments more or less closely 
linked, till at last it stood as it now stands, a mysterious fusion of 
prayers that breathe of heaven. Save for a few very minor details 
the text of the canon of today’s Roman Mass agrees with what 
we know of the liturgy in the earliest centuries; the canon is a 
monument of antiquity. 
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LOVE ON DEMAND (II). 





Synopsis of opening installment: John Harrington decided to meet a 
non-Catholic girl, to lead her into the Catholic faith, to fall in love with 
her, and then to marry her. He met Anita Merriam, felt something suspi- 
ciously like love coming on, and then learned that she was a zealous 
worker in one of the denominations. 





D. F. MILLER 


OHN HARRINGTON woke up the morning after the party at the 

Elks’ ball room with much of his buoyancy and self-confidence sud- 
denly restored. The sun was shining through the window, there was a 
cat-bird sitting on a branch of a tree just outside his room trying out 
every melody of its wide repertoire, the aroma of coffee filled the house, 
and even though it had been late when he finally drifted off into sleep, 
he felt refreshed and wide awake. He had only half an hour to get 
dressed, breakfasted, and down to the office, but even the prospect of 
hurrying did not bother him. 

In the moment of his awakening it had come to him that things were 
not so bad as they had seemed the night before. He would scarcely have 
admitted that the intense desire to see Anita Merriam again was building 
up a case for hope such as the facts might not warrant — but that was 
about the size of it. He almost convinced himself that he had been a 
fool for worrying at all. He had not even, as yet, approached the subject 
of religion with the girl. With all the good will in the world, she was 
probably ignorant of history, of fundamental Christian doctrine, of the 
true claims of the Catholic Church, like millions of other people. Her 
good will would count for a lot when he finally got down to brass tacks 
‘and began talking realities. Meanwhile he would be seeing her, dancing 
with her now and then, preparing the way for the ultimate conquest. 
He would just have to go slow, that was all, and study up a few par- 
ticulars about the Congregational Church. He had to admit off-hand, 
that he did not know much about it. 

When he came downstairs, he found his mother patting and punch- 
ing a mass of dough in preparation for baking. 

“Buns!” he said, as he kissed her while she held her befloured hands 
out from her sides. “Um-um. Keep ’em hot till I get home tonight and 
have a pound and a half of butter ready at my place. How are you, 
mom?” 
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“I’m fine, John,” she answered, “but you’re late.” She went to the 
sink and washed off her hands and busied herself with his breakfast. 

“How was the party last night?” she asked as she poured his coffee. 

“Good,” said John. “Swell. Listen, Mother, there’s something I want 
you to do for me today if you’ll have time and if it won’t interfere with 
the buns.” 

Mrs. Harrington possessed a boundless pride in her son that hid it- 
self beneath an ever ready humorous banter. Her very features possessed 
a humorous warmth that almost instinctively one recognized as the 
product of a long life of unselfishness and charity. 

“I absolutely refuse,” she said, “to buy you any more neckties. And 
if that gruesome one you have on is the last one to your name, you'll 
have to wear it till doomsday, although the Lord only knows what hap- 
pened to the dozen beautiful ones I bought you during the past year.” 

“It’s not neckties, mother mine,” said John, “though while we’re on 
the subject I’ll say this: the one I’m wearing is not gruesome, and the 
last dozen you bought would stop any given number of trains even in 
the depths of a wilderness. But this is what.I want. If you go down- 


town, or if you can go downtown today, take my card to the library © 


and get me all the books you can find on the Congregational Church.” 
He deftly slid an egg on top of a piece of toast and took half of the 
combination into his mouth at one bite. His mother looked at him in 
mock fear. 

“One of these days you’ll bite off a thumb,” she said. “And I’d like 
to be informed what business you’ve got reading about the Congrega- 
tional Church.” 

John waved a free hand as the other half of the egg on toast dis- 
appeared. “Pf-pf-blub. . . . Just a little project,” he finally interpreted. 
“Don’t be alarmed. I’ll tell you about it some day. Hey! It’s five minutes 
to nine.” He jumped up, grabbed his hat, and kissed his mother. 

“Don’t forget, old dear. The Con-gre-ga-tion-al Church. See you to- 


night.” A minute later his car was whizzing out of the garage and down 
the street. i 


6s HAT a library!” said John, as he got in his mother’s way 


making believe he was helping her get the evening meal ready. 


“What a library!” he repeated. “We pay taxes and taxes and more 
taxes, and what do we get? Nothing.” 
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“But,” explained Mrs. Harrington, “the lady at the desk was very 
nice to me. She said that first of all, your request was not clear. It 
seems there’s a first Congregational Church, and a second Congrega- 
tional Church, and a third Congregational Church, and so on. She'd 
have to know which one you were interested in before she could advise 
your reading. Then she would like to know whether you wanted in- 
formation about the founder or the history or the doctrines or the dis- 
cipline or the present condition of the one you were interested in.” 

“Ye gods!” snorted John. “Leave it to the librarian to befuddle a 
simple issue.” 

“I’d say she was trying to untangle an already befuddled issue,” 
knifed his mother. “But she did offer a suggestion.” 

“What was that?” 

“That you consult the encyclopedias. They will have everything you 
want in a nutshell. I tried to bring one home, but they won’t let en- 
cyclopedias out. You have to examine them there.” 

The phone rang and prevented John’s comment. He took the receiver 
and stood between the kitchen and dining room as he answered. His 
mother had her back to him as she prepared a salad at a kitchen table. 
She heard only the following. 

“Yes?” Then, after a pause, in John’s most purring voice: “Oh, 
yes. How are you. I was going to call you myself... . Are you rested 
up?” He stepped into the dining room and closed the swinging door to 
the kitchen with his foot. 

Aftita Merriam was saying: “I only called you because you were 
so interested in my work. Were you really?” 

“Yes,” said John, “of course. I think it’s grand.” 


“Well, we are having an experimental summer meeting with some 
of our charges tonight, and I thought that possibly you might enjoy 
sitting in. You’d get a much better idea of what we are trying to do 
than from anything I could say. We have the meeting in the basement 
of the church, you know, on 18th and Byron. Want to come?” 

Mrs. Harrington came through from the kitchen carrying the bowl 
of salad. She did not even look at John as she set the salad on the table 
and hovered about it as if very busy. John tried to catch her eye with a 
reproof but she seemed demurely oblivious of him. “What’ll I do?” 
he thought to himself in the split second he had to give an answer. “I 
ought to dodge this. I can’t go there.” But he said: 
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“Sure. I’ll be there. I’ll be glad to see you in operation. I may be 
late, but you can look for me. I want to see you anyway. Good luck 
and everything. Eighteenth and Byron. O. K. Good-bye.” 

He hung up the receiver and began whistling an obvious and falter- 
ing improvisation. It didn’t work. 

“Shame on you,” said his mother. “Trying to keep secrets from a 
fond mother who enjoys nothing so much as a little eavesdropping. Sit 
down and eat. Your father has a meeting and won’t be here.” 

“La-la-la-de-de-de,” said John, changing from whistling to vague 
vocalizing. 

“And furthermore,” said Mrs. Harrington, “it’s a good thing I’m 
not the worrying kind and that I know you pretty thoroughly. Because 
if I know anything else, it’s a girl, and 18th and Byron is a Congrega- 
tional Church, and you’re going to meet her there and you won’t need 
any encyclopedias. Tomorrow you can tell me just how you broke the 
news to her. How about a prayer before we eat?” 

“Mother,” said John, “you should have joined the Pinkertons long 
ago. Let’s pray.” 


’ 


F ALL the many and varied experiences of John Harrington’s 
O life, there had never been anything like what he went through 
at the “Young Folks’ Christian Effort” meeting. He had been afraid 
of it beforehand, more than he would have admitted, and had fooled 
around at home, then driven aimlessly about the city for what seemed 
to be hours before going to the church, in the hope that he might get 
there when everything was over. In the end he had to fulfil his promise, 
and he arrived just as ice cream and cake were about to be served to a 
score or more of children and youths ranging from ten or eleven to the 
gangling middle teens. His arrival was made an event by Anita and her 
co-workers. 

At the front of the room, which had been hastily and amateurishly 
decorated for the occasion, stood Anita, surrounded by two young 
women and two young men, all with well meaning zeal shining on their 
faces, yet mingled with a sort of frustration that told plainly that they 
had not been having an easy time of it. They did have a motley crowd 
before them, a crowd that needed help if anybody did. The older youths, 
evidently not impressed with what had gone before, were just doing 
time till the ice cream would be dispensed. The smaller ones were pay- 
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ing no more attention to the earnest group in front of them than they 
would have paid to a demonstration of needlework. Anita had been 
making a speech, but she stopped when John entered and rushed over 
to him. 

“Im so glad you came,” she said. “You mustn’t be disappointed if 
everything is not in order. We have been playing games and everything 
got quite upset.” 

Formally she introduced him to her co-workers, and then said: 

“The refreshments are about to be served. But before we give the 
children their ice cream and cake, we always talk to them for a few min- 
utes about Christian principles. That is the usual order of our meet- 
ings: games, instruction, refreshments.” 

Without another word to him, she turned to the children. A sem- 
blance of quiet had come over them, because they were still concentrated 
on the stranger. 

‘Children,” she said, “we have a guest tonight. He is a successful 
business man, and he is deeply interested in meeting you and seeing 
how good you are. Before we pass the sweets, he will say a few words 
to you and I want you to listen very closely because I know he is going 
to tell you something very helpful and inspiring. This, children, is Mr. 
John Harrington. 

John stood petrified. A wild desire seized him to turn and run. He 
looked at the five sponsors of the party and saw them expectantly 
smiling first at him and then at the children. For a brief moment his 
conscience prodded him viciously, saying something like this: “Now 
you’re in for it. You’re on the spot. You’re a proselytizer. You should 
have known better than to come here.” 

Before his conscience stopped whispering, he found himself speak- 
ing aloud: “Yes, children, I’m a business man. I work at a desk all day 
trying to save other people’s money.” One of the children thought that 
exceptionally funny and let out a forced laugh that rippled through the 
crowd. John thought it time to begin his retreat. “For that reason, I’m 
not very good at making speeches. So all I can say is that if you try to 
be good and to learn what’s right, and don’t lie or steal or fight — or — 
lie, some day you'll grow up and you will — grow up and be happy and 
successful men and women. Now I know you are all going to enjoy your 
ice cream.” 

“Whoopee!” said one of the older boys, and suddenly the place was 
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a bedlam, as everybody crowded forward to where the girls held spoons 


and knives poised over the things they had been waiting for all evening. 


UST how it happened, John could not have described completely, 
but he found himself finally taking a group of the children to their 


homes in his car, and seated beside him was not Anita Merriam but one - 


of the other girls. Anita, he remembered vaguely, had had some ar- 
rangement with one of the other young men for taking home a special 
group that had come from a greater distance than the rest. She had 
been truly apologetic, sincerely sorry that she could not go with him. 
But here he was with Lucille Terry as his companion. 

Lucille was, by a strange fate, the very least prepossessing of the 
three girls who conducted the “Young Folks’ Christian Effort” meeting. 
She was thin and gaunt; she wore spectacles of a kind that the rankest 
amateur in aesthetics would have said were a mistake; her complexion 
was sallow and unadorned. But her eyes were bright and thoughtful, 
and her conversation was intelligent. 

They had dropped the last child at its doorstep and John set out 
for Lucille’s address. 

For a moment or two they drove in silence, and then Lucille said: 

“Sometimes I wonder — about all this work we are trying to do. I 
don’t know whether you noticed it, but to me it doesn’t seem that we 
are getting any place.” 

“Oh, don’t be discouraged,” said John perfunctorily. He felt irked 
at himself, irked at Anita, irked at Lucille, irked at the world. “These 
things take time.” . 

“T could be contented to wait for results,” said Lucille, “if I were 
sure we had something to give these children.” 

- “You mean,” said John, hardly conscious of what he was saying, 
“something more than ice cream and cake?” 

“No,” she retorted sharply. “I mean something more than the vague 
and changeable doctrines we try to put across to them. You are a per- 
fect stranger to me, but I’ll tell you something. Sometimes I think that 
my religion is like sand. I think I’ve got a solid hold on it, and then 
I hear our minister talk, or listen to some of our elders, and it seems to 
be slipping through my fingers.” 

John woke up. He forgot the night’s embarrassments. He almost 
did not breathe as he remained silent and waited for more. 
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“Then I get to thinking (don’t throw me out of your car, please), 
that there’s something solid about the Catholic religion. Oh, I know that 
priests are all corrupt, — at least, that’s what they tell me, — and that 
the Pope is concerned about little except keeping a powerful grip on the 
whole world, and that Catholics are misled and deceived about many 
things, but one thing gets me and that is that their beliefs are always 
the same. I wish mine were.” 

John pulled his car to a stop at the girl’s address just as she finished 
talking. He turned and looked at her, and there was little in her ap- 
pearance that pleased his fancy. But there was an intensity in his voice 
that no physical charm could have called forth as he said: 

“T think you’ve got something there. I’ve often thought along the 
same lines.” (“Coward!” said his conscience, “why don’t you tell her 
the truth?”) “Suppose we meet tomorrow night and talk the thing 
over ? It’s too late now to get started. May I call for you, say about eight 
o’clock ?” 

Lucille looked at him wistfully for a moment, as though realizing 
many things. Her own lack of feminine appeal, for instance, and his 
previous interest in Anita Merriam, and the anomaly of her sudden 
self-revelation to this stranger of whom she knew nothing except that 
he had that night addressed a Congregational meeting. Then she opened 
the door of the car, and just before she shut it with a slam, she said 
quickly : 

“Yes. Call for me about eight.” 

(To be continued) 


The Newest Commandments 


The Leningrad group of the Soviet Godless Association has 
issued “Ten Commandments for 1940.” Three of these com- 
mandments are vigorous in language and quite original in 
content. 

* 1. Always remember that the Red Army is also the Army 
of the Godless movement which fights for the supremacy 
of atheism throughout the world. 

2. The fighting godless know no cowardly charity for their 
traditional enemies, the churches. 

3. In 1940, atheist propaganda must cover the whole of 
Europe and Asia, and Moscow must become the Mecca 
of the International Godless movement. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ......... 


TEST OF LOVE 


In THE life of Brother André, the wonder-worker of Montreal, 
Father Boudreau relates an incident that gives us an idea of 
what the love of God must really be. 

“Do you love God?” Brother André asked a visitor. 

“Yes,” was the somewhat hesitating answer. 

“What signs of love do you give Him? How often, for 
instance, do you receive Holy Communion? Once a week? 
Once a month?” 

“Once in a while. Is that not sufficient ?” 

“When you have an intimate friend, do you let whole weeks, 
whole months go by without going to see him, without giving 
him tokens of affection, not knowing what to say to him? What 
sacrifices do you make for Jesus, who died-on the cross for our 
salvation? Ah! If we only really loved God!” 

Tears flowed down the withered old cheeks of this modern 
apostle of St. Joseph. Like his humble model, Brother André 
lived.on intimate terms with Jesus and wished others to show 
themselves friendly and prove their love for God. 


GIFT FROM THE GRAVE 


When the holy Wolstan, Bishop of Worchester in England, was 
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dying, he sent word to his dear friend, Robert of Lotharingia, 
to come quickly if he wished to see him once more before he 
died. 

Robert set out immediately, traveling day and night, but as 
he reached the last stage of his journey, he was overcome by 
sleep. In his sleep Wolstan appeared to him and said: 

“You have done all that pious love demanded, but you are 
disappointed in your hopes, for I have departed this life. But, 
dear friend, provide for your own safety, for you will not 
long survive me. And this shall be a sign: Tomorrow after you 
have committed my body to the earth, a gift will be presented 
to you in my name.” 
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The next day Robert continued his journey to Worchester, 
and arriving there, found the funeral procession ready to escort 
the saint’s body to the grave. Afterwards, mounted on his 
horse, he was already taking leave of the attendants, when 
suddenly a man stepped forward from the throng and rever- 
ently presented him with a gift, saying: 

“My lord, accept, I pray you, this cap of lambskin, which 
belonged to your dear friend and our holy bishop.” 

At these words, Robert shuddered and turned pale. Dis- 
mounting from his horse, he told the story of his vision to the 
assembled people. 

This was in January. Robert died in June. 


UNAFRAID 


AXNIGHT, wounded at the battle of Malplaquet, was borne 
to a place of safety. There his wounds were found to be mortal. 


“You have not long to live,” a friend told him. “Shall we 


retire from your presence and allow you to receive the Sacra- 
ments in private?” 


“No, no,” replied the knight. “Since the army has not been 


able to see me die like a hero, it shall see me die as a Christian.” 











NO MAN IS WORTHY 


OPLE who allege their unworthiness as an excuse for not 
receiving Holy Communion often can profit by this story which 
is related of St. Peter Celestine. 

Although he was a priest, he refrained from saying Mass 
out of humility. One day Our Lord appeared to him in a 
vision. 

“Why do you not celebrate Holy Mass?” the Saviour asked. 

“Because I do not think myself worthy,” the saint replied. 

“Who then is worthy to assist at the Holy Mysteries!” 
Christ said. “Offer it in spite of your unworthiness — but offer 
it in fear.” 








Pointed 
Paragraphs 


Post-Mortem 


There are, as everybody knows, two kinds of post-mortem ex- 
amination. The one kind is taken care of by doctors, who cut up a 
dead body to find out what caused death so that they may, if possible, 
prevent the same thing from causing death in others. The other is 
conducted by God, and it is concerned entirely with the soul. The 
result of many such “post-mortems” should act as a powerful preven- 
tive to souls in danger of death. 

Out of the record that will be read to some souls who are courting 
everlasting death this month, will be these words: 

“On September 3rd, 1940, you, contrary to the command of your 
Church, which was My command, with abundant opportunities around 
you to do what you knew was right, sent your child to a non-Catholic 
school. There your child learned nothing about the faith I purchased 
for it by becoming man and dying on a cross. There your child heard 
things said that made it doubt My existence, that made it flaunt my 
laws, that made it think it had no soul to be saved and no higher ideals 
than those of its body and an earthly career. Today that soul — the 
soul of your child —is dead, and you killed it. What have you to 
say?” te 

Perhaps a trembling soul will answer: “O Lord, be merciful. 1 
was carried away by the desire to see my child enjoying the splendid 
surroundings of the public or private school. I was following the 
example of John Smith and Mary Brown and Peter Jones, rich 
Catholics all, who sent their children to fashionable non-Catholic 
schools. I wanted a career for my child —I did not know —I forgot 
—I would not believe — you would hold me to account like this some 
day. O Lord, be merciful!” 

Then will the judge speak: “Mercy is to them that render mercy. 
You killed the soul of your child without mercy. At this moment that 
child, now a man, walks in darkness, in blindness, in sin. . . . And 
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you never repented — until now . . . Depart from me, ye cursed!” 
‘Such post-mortems are brief, but they are everlastingly final. How 


many parents who read these words will be subjected to such a post- 


mortem — some day? 


Doctrine on Schools 


May Catholic parents with a safe conscience send their children 
to a public school? a non-Catholic college? a state university ? 

True and perfect education is a complex affair. As Pope Pius XI 
warned in his encyclical on Education, “In order to obtain a perfect 


‘education, it is of the utmost importance to see that all those condi- 


tions which surround the child during the period of his formation, in 
other words that the combination of circumstances which we call en- 
vironment, correspond exactly to the end proposed,” namely, the 
child’s Catholic upbringing. Now an education that excludes religion 
is defective and stunted, for the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
child is neglected. When a child attends classes where religion has no 
place, that child’s education is handicapped. In fact, such an education 
often entails positive dangers of error and misconception; some sub- 
jects, like history and science, can hardly be taught without taking a 
stand one way or other in matters of religious belief. Public schools, 
therefore, and non-Catholic colleges and universities can be a menace 
to the proper upbringing of a Catholic child. 

For this reason the Church, in the volume of legislation published 


as The Code of Canon Law, sets down in specific terms the type of 
education to be given. 


“From childhood on”, reads Canon 1372, “all the faithful must be so 
educated that not only are they taught nothing contrary to faith or morals, 
but so that religious and moral training takes the chief place.” 


The Canon adds that to see to this Christian education is the very 
gravest obligation of all those who have charge of children. No 
Catholic parent who deliberately and frivolously chooses a non-Cath- 
olic school for his child can read that law with an easy conscience. 
But Church law goes further than this. In Canon 1374 there is a 


formal and express prohibition to send children to non-Catholic 
institutions. 


“Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools 
—that is, such as are also open to non-Catholics. It is for the Bishop of the 
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place alone to decide, in accordance with instructions from the Apostolic 

See, under what circumstances and with what precautions attendance at 

such schools may be tolerated without danger of perversion.” 

Under given conditions, therefore, parents may send their children 
to public schools, but the Church reserves to the Bishop alone — or to 
his representative — the exclusive right to judge each case. Parents 
are not the judges either of the reasons or of the safeguards which 
make such attendance tolerable. In spiritual matters as weighty as 
this, the formation of an immortal soul, only the Bishop can decide 
for his flock which schools may be frequented and which must be 
shunned, and what necessity or sufficient reason permits Catholics to 
attend public schools. 

For genuine Catholics—as distinguished from the merely 
nominal — the question is closed. The Catholic child should ordinarily 
be entrusted only to Catholic guidance. When reasons of worth sug- 
gest another course parents should consult with the parish priest who 
. will, if necessary, carry the matter to the Bishop for decision. 


The Drafting of Priests 

In the bill before Congress for compulsory conscription no pro- 
vision is made for the exemption of priests and seminarians. This has 
brought about a storm of protest from bishops and Catholic lay 
people. The result has been that several amendments are being tacked 
onto the bill before it will receive its final vote. 

It may seem to some that priests are slackers in wanting to avoid 
the draft. The record will prove whether or not they are slackers. 
Michael Williams wrote a book on the services the Church and her 
priests rendered the country in the last war. If that is not enough, 
let the captious and the complaining look to the work that American 
priests are doing at home and abroad right now. It is a saga of 
bravery and courage not to be found in any other profession. Since 
the close of the World War more than five hundred young priests 
from Maryknoll alone have left the land of their birth to work in 
foreign countries and in most instances to die there. They did it and 
are doing it for Christ. But that does not make their work any the 
less courageous. 

It is not because priests are afraid of hard things that they do 
not want to take a fighting part in any war. It is rather because they 
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are mediators between man and God and between man and man in 
the things that touch temporal and eternal peace. Those hands which 
hold the Blood of the Lamb should not be called upon to shed the 
blood of fellow-men. Priests are other Christs, and just as we could 
hardly imagine Christ taking an active fighting part in war, neither 
should they, His representatives, be called upon to kill and to destroy. 
Besides, priests have enough to do in acting as chaplains in time of 
war and in taking care of Catholics at home to warrant their exemp- 
tion from service in the trenches or in open warfare. 

Of course, it takes faith to make a person understand this. And 
the sad part of it is, there is very little faith in our country today. 


The World’s Idea of Prayer 


In the Free Press of Detroit, August 8th, there was an editorial 
commenting on the resolution introduced by Senator Guy Gillette 
that President Roosevelt proclaim a day of country-wide prayer “for 
confession of the national defenses” and to “ask guidance and pro- 
tection of our nation in the crisis period.” 

The paper was in favor of the resolution. “In any event,” it says, 
“the Senator’s proposal deserves thought.” And later on it adds: “A 
time set aside for sober confession, contrition and amendment cer- 
tainly can do no harm.” 

While it is quite certain that the Free Press is sincere in its re- 
marks, it would be hard to find a more “doubting Thomas” attitude 
on the power of prayer than the example offered in the editorial. 
The impression is given that since all natural means have failed, we 
might as well try out the supernatural means. But there is not much 
promise in them. It will be like taking a shot in the dark, and hoping 
that the target will be hit. At least no great harm will be done by 
the experiment. 

In reading such an article would anyone be convinced that prayer 
is really necessary, that Our Lord has commanded it if we are to have 
temporal as well as eternal success? We do not think so, The ordi- 
nary American reader would say: “We can take a fling at it at least.” 
Then he would kneel down and say the Lord’s prayer, and after that 
be done with prayer until the next proclamation fell from the lips 
of some public official. 

The Free Press is undoubtedly in good faith. That makes their 
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position all the sadder. To be so aloof and nonchalant about one of 
the most intimate and necessary things in Christianity, indeed in life 
itself is to be heartily regretted. 

Only when the country gets down on its knees and prays in sor- 
row not only on account of what the Free Press calls its besetting 
sins, namely “cursing and complaining,” but on account of its truly 
death-bringing crimes, namely birth prevention, divorce, rampant in- 
justice on the part of the rich, lack of faith and religion — only then 
can we hope that the Providence guiding will listen to our pleas and 
give us a better and happier world in which to live. 

And we cannot afford to await a President’s proclamation before 
we begin this salutary exercise. 


The Present State of the Movies 


Several reasons are given for the resumed laxity of the movies. 
(All people with a sense of morality and decency who frequent the 
pictures are admitting this unfortunate trend. It is disgusting to them 
to find themselves once more lowered to the region of the gutter as 
soon as they step within the darkened confines of the theatre. They 
thought that that sort of thing was over. Evidently it is not.) PM, 
the New York unadvertising daily paper, sums up the reasons for the 
renewed unloading of dirt upon the public: 

1. Breen and his men, working with a depleted staff, deluged 
with “problem” scripts, under constant pressure from the men 
who are paying them, find themselves “okaying” movies that, 
compared to their original versions, look like the driven snow. 

. Producers are trying to find out how far the rules will stretch. 

. The public has grown up. 

. Breen, like every Hollywood producer, realizes that at the box 
office, there isn’t any substitute for sex. 

Every one of these reasons except perhaps the first is no valid 
reason at all for injecting vulgarity and impurity into pictures. Pro- 
ducers show an utter lack of a sense of responsibility in trying to find 
out how far the censorship rules will stretch. In effect they say: 
“How badly can we burn the people before we are likely to be repri- 
manded?” Apparently they are keeping the rules agreed on only be- 
cause they have to. Again, whether the public is grown up.or not, 
it has no right to play with the prurient. Who are the movie pro- 
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ducers to say that men and women are now strong enough to take 
a diet of obscenity and not be poisoned in consequence? 

But in the last reason given can be discovered the insincerity and 
materialism of the moving picture people. They realize (so says PM) 
that at the box office there isn’t any substitue for sex. Since the 
only sure way of making money is by pandering to the passions, then 
by all means pander to the passions. Purity has been tried and purity 
has been found wanting (at the box office). Therefore the only 
alternative is impurity. Our profits, right or wrong, our profits! That 
seems to be their main purpose in creating movies. 

If actors and actresses, directors and producers could only under- 
stand that they are their brothers’ keepers, they would never assume 
the responsibility of wantonly and deliberately setting up proximate 
occasions of sin that are bound to result in the flaunting of God and 
the breaking of the moral law. . 

But it seems, if PM’s analysis is correct, that they cannot under- 
stand this, and that therefore they will continue to produce what 
agrees with the box office law and not what agrees with God’s law. 
It devolves on us to do our best to remove them from circulation by 
removing the box office. It is a sad way of proving the wrongness 
and danger of their operations, but apparently it is the only way. 
Once more, members of the Legion of Decency, let us get together 
and finish the work that we have begun! 


—————— Halt, — Who Goes There? ————— 


King George got a view of a “parashot” in action last night, 
so a dispatch told us. The King’s car pulled up to the gate of 
a munition plant where the King intended to make a surprise 
visit. A khaki-clad “parashot”with fixed bayonet stepped in 
front of the car and barred the way. 

% “Halt, — who goes there?” he questioned sternly. % 

“His Majesty the King” the chauffeur replied. And the King 
was allowed to enter. 

We are all guarding a citadel; —its safe defense is worth 
more to us than life itself — more valuable, too, to our King 
than the whole world. But many is the time our watch is 
negligent, letting in even the worst of enemies. Keep guard 
over your heart lest anything defiled enter in. Keep it for your 
King — your God. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


In this sacrament Jesus Christ 
gives us His Body and Blood 
under the species or appearances 
of bread and wine, that by the 
Holy Communion His grace and 


Sidon: holy love may be 
Instructions preserved and in- 
for the creased in our souls. 
People We must then be- 


lieve that in consequence of the 
words of consecration pronounced 
by the priest in the Mass, the 
bread and wine lose their proper 
substance, and are converted into 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ ; 
and that nothing remains of the 
bread and wine but the species or 
appearances, the color, the taste, 
and figure; so that it is a dogma 
of the faith, that the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the altar contains 
Jesus Christ really and entirely, 
His body, His soul, and divinity. 

We must, consequently, believe 
that Jesus Christ, at the same time 
that He is in heaven, is also really 
and entirely in all places upon earth 
where the consecrated Host is re- 
served and that when the most holy 
Host is divided Jesus Christ is 
not divided, but remains entire in 
every separate particle of the Host, 
as has been declared by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, by the Council of 
Nice, and by the Council of 
Lateran under Innocent ITI. 

The principal effect of this sac- 
rament is to preserve and perfect 
in us the spiritual life of the soul. 
As earthly bread nourishes the 
body, so this heavenly bread 
nourishes the soul, and makes it 
advance in divine love. It also 
serves, says the Council of Trent, 
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as an antidote to cleanse us from 
venial‘ and to preserve us from 
mortal sins. Another effect of this 
sacrament is resurrection and 
glorification of our bodies, which 
we expect at the last judgment; 
for Jesus Christ says: He that 
eateth My flesh, and drinketh My 
blood, hath life everlasting, and I 
will raise him up at the last day. 
But the most desirable of all the 
effects of the Holy Communion is, 
that it unites and makes us one 
with Jesus Christ. He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood, 
abideth in Me, and I im him. In 
order to receive these holy effects, 
it is necessary to be in the state 
of grace; he who receives the 
Holy Communion with mortal sin, 
receives Jesus Christ, but not His 
grace; on the contrary, he merits 
the malediction of Jesus Christ, 
and, according to the Apostle, he 
receives the sentence of his own 
condemnation ; because he is guilty 
of a most enormous sacrilege. He 
eateth and drinketh judgment to 
himself. 

It is related that a person in the 
state of mortal sin went to Com- 
munion, but what was the result? 
The consecrated particle became 
like a sword and pierced his throat, 
and the person fell instantly dead 
at the foot of the altar. 

There is a most terrible example 
related in the “Teresian Chron- 
icles.” A girl fell into a sin, which 
she was ashamed to confess, and 
afterwards made three sacrilegious 
Communions. After the third Com- 
munion she was suddenly struck 
dead before the altar. Her coun- 
tenance appeared, not black, but 
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full of splendor. All cried out: “A son must be fasting from mid- 
saint! a saint!” and her body was_ night; that is, he must not have 
carried in procession through the taken into the stomach any digest- 
whole neighborhood. But mark ible substance, whether liquid or 
what happened, and tremble at solid. The sick when in danger of 
the thought of receiving Commun- death are excepted; for they can 
ion in mortal sin. An angel ap- receive the most holy Viaticum 
peared to a Teresian Carmelite after having broken their fast. 
friar, who was in his cell, during (Note: Certain changes in the 
the night on which the body of Jaw of the Church in modern times 
the unhappy girl lay unburied in im favor of the sick allow other 
the church. The angel conducted sick persons — those who are not 
the father to the church, and com- im danger of death—also to re- 
manded him to open the mouth of ceive Holy Communion after 
the deceased. He opened her mouth breaking their fast. When one has 
and found the three Hosts that been sick for some time and a 
she had received in the state of prompt recovery is not expected, 
sin, and placed them in a ciborium. Jet them consult their confessor 
After the removal of the Hosts, and obtain from him the permis- 
her countenance appeared no sion to do so. But even with this 
longer bright and resplendent, but permission, only liquids may be 
black and horrible. taken.) 

Let us return to our subject. These are the dispositions neces- 
For a person in the state of mortal sary for Communion. But to com- 
sin, if he wishes to receive the municate with greater fruit, it 
body of Christ, it is not enough to is necessary to purify the soul from 
make an act of contrition, though venial sins — at least, from venial 
this is sufficient for the reception sins which are fully deliberate. 
of the other sacraments. It is Hence, tepid souls that habitually 
necessary for such a person to go :ommit venial sins have not the dis- 
to confession, and to receive abso- position for frequent Communion. 
lution, before he approaches the At, most they can be permitted to 
Holy Communion. The only case go to Communion once a week, 
in which a person can communi-_ that from the Sacrament they may 
cate after committing mortal sin, receive strength to avoid mortal 
without confession and absolution, sin. But persons who do not com- 
is, when he forgot the sin until he mit deliberate venial sins, and have 
had come to the altar; in such a a desire of advancing in divine 
case, in order to avoid the scandal love, may communicate more fre- 
that should arise from rising up to quently, according as their con- 
‘go back to confession, it is enough fessor may advise. St. Francis de 
to make an act of contrition; after Sales says that Jesus Christ gives 
making an act of contrition, he Himself to us only through love. 
may receive the Holy Communion. and therefore we should receive 

This is the disposition necessary Him only through love. The best 
for Communion on the part of, disposition, then, for Holy Com- 
the soul. With regard to the dis-%% munion is, to receive the Holy 
position of the body, which isgEucharist in order to advance in 
necessary for Communion, a per-§the love of Jesus Christ. 
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INSTRUCTION 

How to Give Sex In- 
structions. By P. J. 
Bruckner, S.J. Publish- 
ed by The Queen’s 
Work, 3742 West Pine 
Boulevard, St. Louis, 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinion of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


books that resolve the 
difficulties of Catholics 
and non-Catholics con- 
cerning the Faith. It is 
much easier to find the 
answer to a problem in 
a book that deals only 








Mo. Price, 25 cents. 

A question commonly asked these days 
is: should parents give their children sex 
instruction, and if so, how should the 
instruction be given? While we are un- 
alterably oposed to the loose ideas spread 
abroad by some of our more pagan edu- 
cators that sex instruction should be 
added to the curricula of the public 
schools so that the facts of life can be 
told to children as they are told the facts 
of geography or arithmetic, still some 
kind of instruction in these important 
matters is necessary. Then the problem 
arises: if this duty devolves especially on 
the shoulders of parents, how should they 
go about fulfilling it? What should 
they say? When should they say it? 
While there is no dearth of books 
that deal with this very matter, we do 
not think that we have found a better 
one than How to Give Sex Instructions, 
by Father Bruckner. It is not a book 
dealing merely with principles, though it 
is based on strict Catholic principles. It 
is not a book written for the instruction 
of boys and girls of fifty years ago. It is 
not clothed in terms that are beyond the 
grasp of those who have little education. 
It is the oposite of all these.. But its 
especial value lies in the fact that it ac- 
tually gives samples of what words 
should be used by a father in instructing 
his boy, and by a mother in instructing 
her girl. If one could not think of what 
to say himself, he could memorize the 
sample given in the book for his child- 
dren’s instruction, and fulfill his obliga- 
tion very well. We recommend the book 
to all parents who are really interested 
in their children’s welfare. — E. F. M. 

Another Thousand Radio Replies, Sec- 
ond Volume. By Rumble and Carty. St. 
Paul, Minn. 50 cents for Mission Edition. 
40 cents each for orders of 10, 25 and 50 
copies. 35 cents per 100. $1.50 for Library 
Edition. 358 pages. 

Even since Father Conway’s Question 
Box. made its appearance there has been 
a demand and a very definite use for 


in problems, than it is 
in a theology or a text book. The second 
volume of Radio Replies by Fathers 
Rumble and Carty is an invaluable con- 
tribution to apologetical church literature. 
Nor does it concern itself with questions 
that are no longer being asked by people. 
It is as though a group of Americans, 
riding on a train or seated at home, were 
to carry on a conversation about things 
that are uppermost in their minds and 
about which they seek information. Thus 
Suffering — Why the good must suffer, 
etc., is thoroughly explained; as also are 
such questions as: Why should not di- 
vorce be allowed when a marriage is 
certainly unhappy? and, Does not the 
Church accept Fascism? and, Is war ever 
justifiable? To our mind satisfactory 
answers are given to these questions. 
Therefore Catholic men and women 
would make no mistake in having this 
book in their homes for ready reference 
when they are asked questions about 
their faith, and have not a ready answer 
to give. — EF. F. M. 
PRAYER 

Praying The Mass with Mary. By Rev. 
Placidus Maria Endler. Published at 
Boerne, Texas. Price, 35 cents. 3 copies 
for $1.00. De Luxe Edition $1.00 each. 

One might be inclined to say that 
Father Placidus Endler has given us a 
rather unique method of hearing Mass. 
In fact, we have seen no other book quite 
like Praying the Mass with Mary. It con- 
sists of prayers to be said at the different 
parts of the Mass, but pravers that make 
an appeal not only to the Victim of the 
Sacrifice, but also to the Mother of the 
Victim. The author, in the preface to his 
book, defends his method by saying that 
nowhere do we find Jesus so inclined to 
pardon, so gentle, so near and dear as 
when in the nresence of His mother. He 
also defends himself against the criticism 
that he is mutilating the Church’s liturgv 
hv remarking that the Church jis not an 
unbending dictator, but rather a kindly 
mother. If she allows the Mass to be said 
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in other languages and according to other 
rites it does not seem as though she will 
complain too bitterly about “going to 
Jesus in the Mass through Mary.” The 
second part of the booklet is an at- 
random collection of prayers to help still 
further those devout souls who recognize 
Mary as their true individual Mother, 
and wish as the Beloved Disciple to take 
her to their own, and live as Jesus did, 
in her intimacy.— E. F. M. 


BIOGRAPHY 


One Life in Christ. By Sister Mary of 
the Angels, R.S.M. P. J. Kennedy and 
Sons, New York. 12 mo. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. Net, $1.50. 


This is a life of Catherine McAuley, 
the foundress of the Sisters of Mercy. It 
is a new and interesting type of biog- 
raphy which every reader will appreciate 
and welcome. The authoress shows a 
consummate skill as a writer and a heart 
full of understanding and sympathy and 
at times the reader will be gripped by the 
charm and thrill of real drama. 

The book should afford every bit as 
much interest as a very good novel and 
of course much more profit. The get-up 
of the book adds greatly to its appeal. It 
should be a great pleasure for anyone to 
read “One Life in Christ.”.—E. A. M. 


LITURGY 


The Liturgical Year. The Public Wor- 
ship of God by the Church throughout 
the year. By the Rev. P. Henry, SM 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Price, $2.25. Pages x — 275. 

This is a book for which everybody has 
been waiting. Not only does it fully, tell 
the meaning of the different feasts of the 
Church and give an enlightening explana- 
tion of the prayers of the Mass and 
office for each feast; but it also delves 
into the history of feasts, practises and 
words or terms. 


The author has provided the answer 
for many questions which are often 
asked of priests and Catholic laymen and 
for which there is often no satisfying 
answer at hand unless the person ques- 
tioned has had the occasion to study the 
history and meaning of these things. 

Just for examples, the meaning and 
history of the word “Lent” is given, the 
explanation of the word “Spy-Wednes- 
day” is treated, the why and how of the 


Church’s accepting December twenty-fifth 
as the birthday of Our Lord, and many 
other such questions are treated thor- 
oughly, but, not in the least tediously. In 
fact there is a fund of information in the 
book. 


Added to this, the book will help the 
devotion of anyone who reads it. At- 
tendance at Mass and prayers in general 
will be filled with reasonable and reverent 
devotion as a result of this excellent 
book.— E. A. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Stewardship of Property. By Rev. 
J. A. Higgins, S.M. Published by Central 
Bureau Press, St. Louis, Mo. Pages, 32. 
Price, 10 cents. 


The important question of almsgiving 
is discussed in this pamphlet, and the 
author throws into strong relief the obli- 
gation a man has in justice to give alms 
out of his superfluous goods, i., the 
goods over and above what he needs for 
his legitimate and fitting support. Every- 
one is bound at times to give alms in 
charity, but the rich man is bound also 
in justice, even if it be only social justice. 


Nano Nagle. By a member of the Pres- 
entation Community, Mt. St. Michael, 
Staten Island. Published by Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. Pp. 35. 
Price, 10 cents. 


An interesting little sketch of the life 
of the Foundress of the Presentation 
Sisters. Her work was accomplished in 
Ireland in the difficult eighteenth cen- 
tury with its penal laws, and it was 
done well, for today the Sisters of the 
Presentation (who are engaged in teach- 
ing) are established in almost every cor- 
ner of the earth.—L. G. M. 


Shall I Marry a Catholic? By Rev. 
James A. Magner. Published by Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 
Pp. 28. Price, 5 cents. 


Father Magner discusses in'a calm and 
practical way the various objections to 
mixed marriages, and their disadvantages 
for the parties involved in them, and 
outlines the conditions and promises de- 
manded before the Church will counte- 
nance them. The Church is only acting 
reasonably in doing so, as the author - 
convincingly shows. —L. G. M. 
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Lucid 


Intervals 
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Chronic Complainer: Honestly, doc, I 
haven’t been able to eat in weeks and I 
haven’t been able to sleep a wink in 
months. What would you advise? 

Irritated Physician: I’d advise you to 
call Ripley and get some publicity! 


“A darned little telephone operator 
broke up my romance with Scotty Mac- 
Thistle.” 

“Oh, did she vamp him away from 
you?” 

. “No, she told him to put in another 
nickel.” 


* 

Said an excited citizen to a candidate: 
“I wouldn’t vote for you if you were the 
Angel Gabriel.” 

To which the politician replied: “If I 
were the Angel Gabriel, you wouldn’t 
even be in my precinct.” 

s 


In New York an Italian was being ex- 
amined in court to see whether he would 
make a useful American citizen. 

He answered correctly questions as to 
the name of the President and the capitol 
of the United States. Then came this one: 

“Could you,” he was asked, “become 
President of the United States?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Why not?” persisted the official. 

“You pleasa excuse,” begged the 
Italian. “I verry busy just now sella de 
ice cream.” 

* 


“Mother, is Mr. Jones an awfully old 
man?” 


“No, dear, I don’t think so. What 
makes you ask?” 

“Well, I think he must be, because I 
heard dad say last night Mr. Jones raised 
his ante.” 

* 

“Well, my man,” said the hospital 
physician to a patient who had been on 
low diet for a long time, “how are you?” 

“Much better, sir.” 

“Could you eat a small chicken to- 
day?” 

“That I could, sir.” 

“What would you like it stuffed with?” 

“Please, your honor,” replied the hun- 
gry patient, “I would like it stuffed with 
another.” 


“How did you get that cut on your 
head ?” 

“Hic — musta — hic — bit myself!” 

“Gwan. How could you bite yourself 
way up there?” ; 

“Hic — musta stood on a chair.” 


* 

Absent-Minded Lady: My dear! I 
have to dine out tonight, and can’t re- 
member for the life of me with whom — 
all I know is, they were dull. 

Friend: You were. dining with me, 
dearest, but don’t bother! 

* 


The office boy, pinch-hitting as ex- 
change editor on a Western paper, 
credited a clipping to “William Shake- 
speare in the Boston Palladium.” 

This item was shown to his managing 
editor, who remarked: “It’s a decided 
scoop on the part of the Palladium. But, 
of course, I knew that if Shakespeare re- 
appeared again it would be in Boston.” 


* 

Jim and. Bill were bear hunting. When 
they camé to a large cave Bill, the nerv- 
jest, went in. After a few moments 
sounds of a violent scuffle floated out. 

“Have you got ’im, Bill?” shouted Jim. 

“Yes,” answered Bill, “come in and 
help me let loose of him.” 


* 

An ambulance driver, answering a 
hurry call for an auto accident, found 
nothing worse than an exasperated mo- 
torist and a car stalled in the mud. “Say,” 
said the driver. “I thought you said you 
wanted a pulmotor?” “I did,” returned 
the car owner, “but how in the deuce are 
you going to pull me out with that?” 

* 


Husband (driving): Good heavens! 
Out of gas right in the middle of traffic. 

Wife: You can’t stop for that, George; 
here comes a cop! 


* 

“Fore!” Nobody took any notice. So 
the business man played his shot. The 
ball caught the pawnbroker full in the 
back, and he began to prance about and 
rave, finally claiming 5 pounds compen- 
sation for the pain caused and the pos- 
sible damage done. “Five pounds,” he 
cried, “and Yl say no more about it.” 
“But I said ‘Fore,’” pleaded the business 
man. “Oh, well, make it four,” replied the 
other, with a good-natured smile. 
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FOR LOVERS OF BIOGRAPHY 


Every modern poll of book-lovers reveals the popularity 
of biography as a source of entertainment and inspiration in 
leisure hours. There are biographies of generals of long past 
wars; biographies of authors and lecturers and reformers; 
biographies of business men, politicians, and statesmen 
overflowing the libraries and book-stalls. 


There are not too many modern biographies of saints. In 
some instances, saints have suffered at the hands of biog- 
raphers, who wrote about them as if they were inhabitants 
of a different planet than our own. It should not be so, be- 
cause saints are raised up by Providence to inspire flesh- 
and-blood men and women who have exactly the same prob- 
lems, passions and possibilities as themselves. 


St. Alphonsus Liguori led a life crammed with events of 
interest to modern men and women. A new biography has 
just been completed recording all these events. Its authors 
are D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R., and L. X. Aubin, C.Ss.R. If any 
biography has ever thrilled you, try this one for a renewal 
of the same experience. It sells for $2.00 a copy and may be 
ordered through THe Licuorian. 


Bugs 
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Motion Picture Guide 


Tue Pience: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable for all by 
the board of reviewers: 


CLASS A—Section 1—Unobjectionable for General Patronage 


Abe Lincoln in Mlinois 
Hardy Meets Debutante NEWLY PREVIEWED 
from Texas, An 





Pioneer Days 
Pioneers of the West 
Pop Always Pays 
Prairie Law 


Buck Benny 
Bullets for Rustlers 


I Married Adventure 

I’m Nobody’s Sweetheart Now 

Invisible Man Returns Rhythm of the Rio Grande 
Isle of Destiny Rocky Mountain Rangers 

Kid from Santa Fe, The Family Trails West, 
Knights of the 


Alarm 
Legion of the Lawless 
Light. of Western Stars 
Little Flower of Jesus 


Little Orvie 
Women Lucky Cisco Kid 
Mad Men of Europe 
— far Tumbleweeds, The 
Enemy n! ary! 
Fighting Mercy Plane 
Fighting 69th Military Academy 
Five Little Peppers and How Murder in the Air 
They Grew M the ¥ 





One Million B.C. 


Young B 
You're Not So Tough 
Yukon Flight 


Our Town 
Half a Sinner Out West with the Peppers 











